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A  PRODIGAL  SON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MR.  PHILLIMORE  PRODUCES  SOME  PORT  WINE. 

Whejn  a  nation  is  rocked  by  an  anarch- 
ical earthquake,  constitutional  regula- 
tions collapse — order  disappears — class 
considerations  and  divisions  vanish, — 
and  the  Cromwell  of  the  moment, 
sturdy-armed — brave-brained,  stout-hearted 
— emerges  from  the  confusion  to  carry 
matters   with   a   high   hand. 

Similar  circumstances  occur  upon 
smaller,  yet  analogous  occasions;  in- 
stance, in  the  perturbations  of  families,  of 
households. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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Turn  to  the  picture-dealer  in  Freer 
Street,    Soho. 

In  his  emotion  and  excitement  at 
the  situation  of  Violet,  Mr.  Phillimore's 
crown  was  shaken  from  his  head, — he 
was  tossed  clean  out  of  his  throne, — 
the  reins  of  power  slipped  from  be- 
tween his  fingers.  They  were  seized 
by  the  Rembrandt :  instantly  she  was 
ruling  her  master;  he  obeyed  where 
formerly  he  had  commanded.  He  was 
overcome — prostrate,  helpless.  He  yielded 
to  the  superior  information,  the  larger 
experience  of  Sally.  He  was  passive, 
weak,  useless.  I  believe  bachelors 
generally  are  so  considered  when  a 
fainting  woman  is  concerned.  Perhaps 
until  then  Mr.  Phillimore  had  never 
estimated  at  its  proper  low  figure  the 
miseries   of  his   celibatic   condition. 

"  Get   out,"    cried    Sally,    determinedly, 
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"and  don't  holler — that  won't  be  no 
use.  Poor  darling — poor  creetur,"  and 
tenderly   she   raised    the   head   of  Violet. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Mr.  Phillimore, 
"  pray  take  care;  I've  seen  so  many  acci- 
dents in  moving.  Pray  be  very  care- 
ful what  you  do,  Sally.  I  wouldn't 
have   her   injured    for   any    amount." 

"  You  be  off — do — and  let  me  alone  ! 
I  know  what  I'm  up  to.  The  pretty 
creetur!  Come  then — my  dear,  let  me 
smooth  your  pretty  hair  off  your  sweet 
face — my   precious  ! " 

"  How  awfully  white — dear,  dear  !  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it.  Pure  flake- 
white,  I  should  say,  with  just  perhaps 
the  very  thinnest  glaze.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it  out  of  martyrdoms  by 
the  old  masters.  Poor  thing — poor  thing  ! 
What  a  complete  absence  of  colour ! — 
a     Sir     Joshua — terribly     faded — trickily 
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painted,  and  all  the  carmine's  gone 
for  ever!  Good  heavens,  Sally!  what 
are  you  doing?  Why  are  you  slap- 
ping her  hands  like  that  ?  A  good 
thing  to  do,  is  it?  Well,  well,  I 
dare  say  you  know  best.  I'm  sure 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  doing 
such    a   thing, — never  !  " 

"There,  that's  enough  of  that  chat- 
tering," said  the  Rembrandt,  with  calm 
severity. 

"I  wonder  what  has  made  her  like 
this !  I  wonder  what  that  other 
woman  said  to  her !  Did  she  bring 
bad  news  of  her  husband,  do  you 
think  ?  Poor  thing :  how  frightfully 
ill  she  looks.  Can  I  be  of  any  use, 
Sally  ?  Shall  I  run  out  and  fetch  a 
doctor  in  ?  I'll  fetch  a  dozen  in 
if  you'll  only  give  the  word.  A 
dozen     of    the     very    best     in     London. 
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Talking  of  dozens — would  port  wine 
be  of  any  use,  do  you  think  ? 
I  wouldn't  spare  the  blue  seal  if  it 
would  do  any  good  co  the  Madonna. 
Say  something,  Sally !  Say  there's 
no  danger,  and  that  she's  coining 
to, — and  that  I  can  do  something 
for  you, — say  that,  Sally  !  " 

"  Oh,  go  along  with  you — do  !  "  said 
the  Rembrandt,  scornfully,  "  what's 
the  use  of  all  that  hollering  ?  You 
ain't  no  good — get  out  of  the  way ! 
Like  all  the  men,  no  more  use  no 
chimbley  ornaments,  and  not  half  so 
pretty  to  look  at — and  it's  one  person's 
work  to  see  that  you  don't  get  tum- 
bling off  the  mantel- shelf,  and  smashing 
yourselves,  or  coming  to  trouble  some- 
hows,"  (there  is  a  confusion  here  about 
the  Rembrandt's  observation  I  cannot 
attempt   to     dispel.)       "Nothing   but   fret 
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and  worrit,  and  fume.  What's  the  use  of 
men  in  a  house?  They're  just  like  the 
big  drum  in  a  band — only  good  for  noise — 
for  all  the  room  they  take  up.  There, 
— go  out  and  take  a  walk  and  come 
back  again  in  half  an  hour,  and  you'll 
find  us  all  neat  and  bright  again  as  a 
new  sixpence.  Open  the  window  fust, 
— we  shall  do  very  well.  There  ain't 
no  call  for  doctors,  nor  nonsense. 
There,  my  own  sweet  lady  !  You're 
getting  better,  you  know  you  are;  the 
blessed — there,  she's  drawing  her  breath 
again,    the    precious  !  " 

"  It's  my  opening  the  window,  Sally. 
I'm  sure  it  is ! "  cried  the  picture- 
dealer,  exultant.  "I  do  think  she  looks 
ever  so  little  better.  I  do  think  she  does. 
See!  there's  just  the  slightest  possible 
tinge   of    colour   now   in   her   lips." 

More  comments  he  would  have  made  pro 
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bably  upon  the  reviving  Violet,  when  he  was 
stayed  by  a  thrust  from  the  Rembrandt. 
Again  she  bade  him  depart.  He  dared 
no  longer  place  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  superior  old  woman.  She  was 
mistress  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Philli- 
more  was  now  only  nominally  the 
master  of  his  own  house.  Was  he, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  be 
swayed  by  his  servant,  the  Rembrandt? 
He  was  too  much  occupied  with  the 
important  events  happening  around 
him,  to  be  able  just  at  present  to 
reply  to  that  question,  —  perhaps 
even  to  appreciate  exactly  how  much 
he  had  descended  from  his  former 
high        position.  Certainly,      if       his 

house  was  a  castle,  he  could  no  longer 
be  accounted  as  castellan, — he  was  now 
merely  the  warder,  or  an  ordinary 
man-at-arms,     vassal    of    the    Rembrandt. 
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His  portly  figure,  sprucely  arrayed 
in  black  broad-cloth,  was  soon  to  be  seen 
tripping  down  Freer  Street, — his  boots 
brilliantly  polished, — his  pleasant  apple- 
red  face  surmounting  the  daintiest 
of  shirt-frills,  the  very  whitest  of 
cravats. 

"Yes.  Perhaps  I'm  better  out  of 
the  way,"  he  said,  to  himself,  "the 
Rembrandt  is  doubtless  right.  When 
a  woman's  in  hysterics,  a  man  is  better 
a  mile  off.  One  doesn't  know  what  to  say 
or  do  on  such  occasions.  How  should 
one  ?  They  never  teach  these  things 
at  schools?  Single  men  cannot  be 
expected  to  understand  fainting  fits 
any  more  than  other  feminine 
mysteries — caprices — nerves — dress,  for  in- 
stance. Still,  I  do  hope  our  poor 
Madonna   is   going   on    well." 

He    saddened    a    little     here  —  vividly 
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remembering,    perhaps,    her    white     face. 

"  I'll  go  and  see  Loafe,"  he  said, 
impulsively,  brightening.  "  It's  astonish- 
ing what  good  it  does  one,  to  give  some- 
body else  half-a-crown  or  so,  now  and  then. 
It  cheers  one  up  wonderfully, — and  I  want 
cheering  up,  I  feel  I  do, — it  acts  like 
a  tonic — gives  appetite  while  it  improves 
digestion.  It's  like  the  artist  touches  put 
in  here  and  there,  and  bringing  out 
the  whole  picture, — making  it,  in  fact. 
Yes,  I'll  give  Loafe  half-a-crown — two  half- 
crowns,    if   necessary." 

Meanwhile,  thanks  to  the  remedial 
measures  of  the  Rembrandt,  Violet 
slowly  recovered  from  her  fainting  fit. 
The  colour  blossomed  again  in  her 
cheeks — the  light  gleamed  again  in  her 
dark-toned  grey  eyes.  Soon  they  gazed 
round  her  appealingly,  inquiringly. 
The   Rembrandt   was    quick   to   interpret 
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this.  Softly  she  placed  the  child  again 
in  its  mother's  arms.  What  April 
showers  of  smiles,  and  tears,  and  kisses, 
were   rained   upon   it! 

Her  strength  returned.  She  was 
enabled  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
Sally's     strong      arm.  She     made     no 

mention  of  her  painful  interview  with 
Regine.  Indeed,  she  spoke  but  little. 
She  seemed  to  have  resumed  her  ordi- 
nary position  in  the  household,  and  Jn 
relation  to  its  inmates.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  regard  her  closely  to  note  a 
certain  rigidity  about  the  lines  of  her 
lips, — a  knitting  of  the  brows, — a  steady 
gaze  in  her  eyes,  evidencing  that 
some  fixed  determination  had  taken  an 
absolute  possession  of  her.  And  tight 
against  her  heart  she   hugged  her  child. 

"  She's  well  again  now,  the  pretty 
creetur,"  decided   the   Rembrandt,  depart- 
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ing  to  her  duties,  performed  chiefly  in 
regions  of  the  building  remarkable  for 
their  light-and-shade  effects,  and  gene- 
ral chiar'-oscuro  characteristics.  She 
had  soon  composed  herself, — peeling 
potatoes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
bright  copper  saucepan,  a  cat,  a  bundle 
of  vegetables,  and  a  dim  staircase — a 
very  Dutch  work  indeed. 

But  when  Mr.  Phillimore  returned, 
after  an  absence  of  some  two  hours, 
he  found  his  street-door  open,  and 
Sally  standing  on  the  kerb-stone,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  gazing  up  and 
down  the  street. 

"  '  The  Fisherman's  Wife — Waiting  for 
the  Boats,' "  said  the  picture-dealer, 
with  a  chuckle  of  amusement,  quoting 
probably  some  real  or  imaginary  exhi- 
bition  catalogue.       He   drew   nearer. 
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"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Sally?"  he 
asked. 

She  turned  sharply  round,  with  a 
start   and   a   tremble. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Sally?"  he 
repeated.  He  was  struck  by  the  strange, 
scared,  blank  expression  of  the  old 
woman's   wrinkled   face. 

"  Oh,  lawks  !  oh,  lawks  !  "  she  cried, 
"  and  he's  come  back !  Oh,  lawks ! 
oh,  lawks ! — to  think  of  such  a  thing 
happening."  And  she  sobbed  vehe- 
mently, abandoning  herself  to  an  out- 
burst of  wild  sorrow. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  reiterated 
angrily.  "  Here — come  into  the  house  ; 
don't  make  all  this  noise  in  the  street. 
Come  in,  or  we  shall  have  a  crowd 
round   the   house." 

He  drew  her  in,  not  too  gently, 
closing  the  street-door  after  her. 
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"  Now  tell  me,  in  heaven's  name,  or 
I'll  shake  you  well,"  he  said,  taking 
her  by  the  shoulders.  (It  will  be  seen 
that  he  was  gradually  resuming  his 
authority,    deposing   Sally   the    Usurper.) 

"Well,  then,  she's  gone!  There!" 
cried  the  Rembrandt,  jerking  out  the 
words  between  her  sobs  of  anger  and 
grief. 

"Gone!"  screamed  Mr.  Phillimore. 

"  My  back  was  turned  for  a  moment — 
only  for  a  moment.  I  declare  it  warn't 
more — no — not  if  I  were  to  die  on  that 
door-mat ! — only  for  a  moment — and  she 
up  with  the  blessed  hinfant — the  pre- 
cious   pet, — I    know     I    shall    never   set 

eyes   on    it  again.      No,    never "   and 

she  paused.  It  was  hard  to  round  this 
point    of  her   narrative. 

"The  Fiamingo.  Well, — go  on, — 
woman."       Mr.     Phillimore     had     never 
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been  so  angry.  He  was  not  merely  re- 
stored to  power — a  constitutional  monarch 
— ruling  tenderly, — affectionately, — he  was 
now  a  cruel  despot — trampling  on  his 
subjects. 

"Well,  she  ups  with  the  blessed  hin- 
fant, — my  own  sweet  lamb, — and  she  offs 
with  it, — offs  with  it, — before  you  could 
say   Jack    Robinson,    or   'alf  as   much ! " 

"Go  on!"  roared  Mr.  Phillimore,  for 
the  Rembrandt  had  paused  again — 
punctuating  her  speech  plentifully  with 
her   sobs. 

"Oh,  lawks!  there  ain't  no  more! 
Ain't  there  enough  as  it  is?  She's  gone 
— gone,    gone  !  " 

And  the  Rembrandt  stamped  her  feet 
alternately  many  times,  fairly  carried 
away  by  the  impetuosity  of  her 
emotion. 

"  Why  didn't  you  run  out   after  her  ?" 
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"  Of  course  I  run  out  after  her. 
Of  course  I  run  up  and  down  the 
street  after  her,  till  my  heart's  nearly 
broke  with  running.  Was  it  any  use  ? 
No.  It  wasn't  any  use.  I  couldn't  see 
any  think  of  her.  No.  Nor  I  couldn't 
hear  anythink  of  her.  No.  Not  at 
the  baker's — nor  the  grocer's — nor  the 
public-'ouse.  She's  gone  up  away  into 
the  clouds,  I  do  think,  the  precious 
creetur,  and  now  she's  a-looking  down 
and  a-smiling  upon  us  out  of  'Evin, 
the  beauty,  along  with  her  blessed  hin- 
fant,  the   pippin  !  " 

"Very  pictorial,"  muttered  Mr.  Phil- 
limore,  taken  for  a  moment  from  the 
situation  by  his  love  of  art.  There 
was  a  pause.  Mr.  Phillimore  aban- 
doned  the   abstract  for   the   concrete. 

"  Sally,  you're  a  fool !  "  he  said  at 
length,    with     an     air     of     solemn    and 
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profound  conviction.  He  repeated  the 
expression, — adding  to  the  opprobrious 
term  employed  a  violent  adjective, 
that  gave  to  it  additional  vehemence 
and  unpleasantness.  But  such  an  ex- 
pletive does  not  look  well  in 
print. 

"I  must  part  with  you.  You  are 
not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  unique  works   of    art." 

Sally  flung  herself  on  the  floor  in  a 
paroxysm  of  penitence.  Mr.  Phillimore 
was   moved. 

"I  suppose  no  one  saw  her  go  ?  I 
suppose  no  one  knows  where  she's 
gone  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  gentler  tones. 
He  addressed  the  wall  opposite  to  him, 
where  Sally's  head  would  have  been  if 
she  had  been  standing  up.  He  chose 
to  ignore  the  fact  of  her  having  fallen 
on   the   door-mat. 
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"No  one,"  moaned  Sally — (she  was  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Dying  Gladiator) — 
"  unless  it  was  that  grinning  monkey 
af  a   furrin    boy — a-standing   opposite." 

Mr.  Phillimore  hardly  understood 
her  words,  but  he  opened  the  door 
abruptly    and   peeped    out. 

u  It  is  the  boy  who  brought  the  letter," 
he  cried,  "  the  boy  by  Hogarth, — a  study 
for  the  Progress  of  Cruelty." 

He  dashed  down  the  doorsteps  to 
where  Monsieur  Alexis,  after  his  wont, 
was  standing,  leaning  against  a  lamp-post, 
a  leer  upon  his  lean  face,  a  malicious 
sparkle  in  his  green  eyes.  He  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  precipitate  charge 
of  Mr.  Phillimore ;  but  by  a  dexterous 
double  round  the  lamp-post,  he  contrived 
to  evade  the  headlong  proceedings  of 
the  picture-dealer.  He  would  probably 
have   eluded    altogether   the   efforts   made 

vol.  in.  c 
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to  secure  him  but  for  a  strategic  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Rembrandt, 
who  took  him  in  flank  in  a  very 
masterly  manner.  Mr.  Phillimore  then 
closed  with  him,  and  at  last — kicking, 
scratching,  pinching,  and  biting,  writhing 
about  the  while  in  futile  efforts  to 
loosen  the  grip  of  his  captors — Monsieur 
Alexis  was  made  prisoner  and  brought 
into  the  picture-dealer's  back  parlour, 
and  pushed  into  a  chair. 

"  Thank  you,  Sally ;  that  will  do,  I 
think.  I've  got  him  now,"  said  Mr. 
Phillimore,  wiping  his  forehead  and  pant- 
ing, out  of  breath  with  his  exertions.  Sally 
withdrew.     Mr.  Phillimore  locked  the  door. 

"You  be  quiet!  You  let  me  alone! 
I  wasn't  doing  anything !  "  whimpered 
Alexis.  He  was  frightened — he  saw 
no  means  of  escape.  He  was  a  coward, 
— cruel    people    generally    are    cowardly. 
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Perhaps  he  drew  no  particular  comfort 
from  his  recollection  of  certain  French 
romances  with  which  he  had  corrupted 
his  mind.  "Was  anything  painful  going 
to  be  done  to  him?  And  he  thought 
of  a  remarkable  scene  in  a  work  by 
Monsieur  Sue,  where,  a  man  called  the 
Schoolmaster,  bound  hand  and  foot,  is  in 
the  power  of  Prince  Rudolph,  and  an 
awful   negro   physician   advances  with   his 

instruments ,  it  is  a  dreadful  business. 

He  thought  of  it  and  shivered  !  Certainly 
he  was  little  like  the  felon  Schoolmaster, 
and  Mr.  Phillimore,  from  the  most  flattering 
point  of  view,  could  hardly  be  called 
princely, — not  even  princely  after  the 
manner   of  Prince   Rudolph. 

"  Don't   hurt   me!" 

"No  one's  going  to  hurt  you,"  Mr. 
Phillimore  said,  quietly.  The  boy 
brightened    a   little. 

c2 
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"  You  are  only  required  to  answer 
a  few  questions."  The  boy  took 
courage. 

"  I  won't,"  he  grunted,  sulkily ;  "  you 
let  me  go !  " 

"You  will  be  paid  for  any  informa- 
tion you  can  give."  Mr.  Phillimore 
drew  from  his  pockets  gold,  silver,  and 
halfpence,  and  made  up  a  little  pile  of 
money  on  the  table.  Alexis  did  not 
speak,  but  his  breathing  was  now  more 
regular  and  comfortable.  Mr.  Philli- 
more contemplated  him  for  some 
minutes,  shifting  his  stand-point  often, 
and  shading  his  eyes  or  making  a  tele- 
scope of  his  hands,  as  art  connoisseurs 
will   do,    to   see   the   better. 

"  A  bad  subject,"  he  muttered ;  and 
he  went  to  a  cupboard,  producing  from 
it  a  decanter  nearly  full  of  port  wine, 
and     two     handsome,      large,       globular 
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glasses.  "  This  may  improve  his 
colour." 

He  filled  up  the  glasses  slowly,  very 
careful  not  to  spill  a  drop,  and  with 
an  air  of  lingering  over  the  per- 
fume of  the  wine.  (There  was  no 
glass  stopper  to  the  decanter,  but  a 
sound  cork  thrust  far  into  its  neck. 
The  picture-dealer  had  opinions  upon 
the  subject  of  evaporation,  and  prejudices 
concerning  the  absence  of  air-tightness 
from  decanters  generally.) 

u-  Drink  that,"  he  said,  as  he  put  one 
glass   before   the   boy. 

Alexis  looked  suspiciously  from  the 
wine  to  his  host.  "  Was  it  poisoned  ?" 
he  thought  for  a  moment.  Wasn't  there 
a  case  of  that  sort  in  Soulie  or  Balzac  ? 
Then  he  smelt  it, — sipped  it, — finally 
drained   it. 

Mr.  Phillimore  was  watching  anxiously 
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the   effect   of    the   drink    upon    the   boy. 

He  began  coughing — the  tears  came 
into   his  eyes. 

"How  fiery!"  exclaimed  Alexis,  and 
he  put  his  hands  to  his  throat.  He 
was  accustomed,  probably,  to  thinner 
potations. 

"  Fiery  I"  cried  Mr.  Phillimore,  violently 
indignant.  "  That  port  wine  fiery !  Good 
Heaven !  But  there  are  some  people 
who  would  say  that  the  nectar  of  the 
Gods  was  corked,  or  brandied,  or  wanted 
keeping,  or  that  they  preferred  some- 
thing older,  or  tawnier,  or  thinner. 
What   sacrilege !" 

He  drained  his  own  glass — a  smile  of 
pleasure  curdling  over  his  face — filled 
himself  another—took  the  glass  from 
Monsieur  Alexis  abruptly,  and  then 
put  the  decanter  back  again  into  the 
cupboard. 
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He  upset  the  pile  of  money  upon 
the   table. 

"  Now  then,"  he  said,  answer  my 
questions.  "  I  will  pay  you  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  your  information. 
Did  you  see  a  lady  leave  this 
house  ?" 

"Which   lady?" 

"Ah!  you  saw  two?  Very  good. 
A  lady  carrying  a  Fiamingo — that  is 
to  say,  a  child  in  her  arms.  You  saw 
her?  Very  good.  Which  way  did  she 
go? 

"  She  vent  quickly  down  the   street." 

"You  followed  her?" 

"No,  I  remained  here." 

"Why  did  you  remain  here?  Why 
do   you   watch  my  house  ?" 

"  It  amuses  me,"  the  boy  answered 
impudently,  and  then  his  eyes  turned 
to   the  money  on  the  table.      Mr.    Philli- 
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more  paused,  dissatisfied.  It  was  not 
easy  for  him  to  perceive  that  there 
could  be  amusement  derived  from 
watching  his  house ;  it  was  not 
pleasant  either.  Yet  what  could  he 
do?  He  began  to  understand  that 
Monsieur  Alexis  was  a  less  important 
witness   than   he   had   imagined. 

"  Your  information  is  not  very  valu- 
able," ,he   said. 

"It  is  all  I  can  give,"  Alexis 
answered,   frowning. 

Mr.  Phillimore  strode  up  and  down 
the  room.  "  There  is  some  mystery 
here,"  he  said.  Then,  as  though 
moved  by  a  sudden  thought,  he  turned 
round   sharply. 

"Well,  this  other  lady— the  lady 
who  was  the  first  to  go  from  here — 
tell   me   of  her.      Who   is   she?" 

"You   wish   to   know   her   name?" 
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"Certainly   I   do.      What   is   it?" 

"  The  first  lady  who  went  away 
from  here  was  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury." 

u  Boisfleury !  I  seem  to  know  that 
name,"  remarked  Mr.  Phillimore,  with 
the  air  of  one  trying  to  recollect,  "  I  have 
seen  it  somewhere;  but  where?  Yes, 
surely  in  the  newspaper.  Who  is  she? 
An   actress  ?" 

"  She  is  a  dancer  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Long   Acre." 

"  Of  course  she  is.  I  remember 
now  distinctly.  I  read  a  long  advertise- 
ment about  her  in  the  Times  this 
morning.  But  why  does  she  come 
here?" 

Alexis  did  not  answer.  Mr.  Philli- 
more's   face   fell. 

"A  dancer  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Long    Acre.      And    she   brings    news   of 
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St.  Joseph !  Can  such  things  be  ? " 
He  gave  a  prolonged,  melancholy -toned 
whistle. 

"  She  conies  to  see  the  Madonna,  to 
speak  to  her  about — the  husband ! 
Dear,  dear,  this  is  very  shocking.  I'm 
afraid  husbands  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be.  I  have  had  my  suspi- 
cions on  the  subject  for  a  long  time. 
I'm  afraid  they  are  not  what  they 
ought   to   be,   by   a   very   great   deal." 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

"The  Madonna!"  cried  the  picture- 
dealer,  ecstatically.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed. He  could  hear  the  tones  of  a 
masculine  voice  inquiring  for  Mr. 
Phillimore.  He  unbolted  the  door,  and 
burst  into  the  passage.  "  Ah !  The 
Lawrence,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  ought  to 
have   thought   of    him   before.       I    ought 
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to  have  sent  to  him,  or  gone  to  him. 
He  may  know  all  about  it.  He  may 
be  able  to  explain  this  dreadful 
mystery." 

He  was  violently  shaking  the  hand 
of  George  Martin.  He  was  drawing 
him  into  the  parlour — he  was  busy  in 
another  moment  reproducing  the  de- 
canter from  the  cupboard — and  more 
globular   wine-glasses. 

Martin  had  visited  Mr.  Phillimore, 
to  make  private  inquiries  concerning 
the  welfare  of  Violet  during  the 
absence  of  Wilford.  Soon  he  was  put 
into  possession  of  a  hurried  narrative 
of  her   flight. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Phillimore  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  his  sentence.  He  looked 
round  wilh   wide-open    eyes. 

"The   boy!"   he   cried. 

But  Alexis  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
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confusion  and  excitement  consequent 
upon  the  arrival  of  Martin.  He  was; 
gone — so  also  was  the  money  from  the 
table ! 

Mr.  Phillimore,  however,  was  too 
interested  in  his  conversation  with 
"the  Lawrence,"  to  lay  much  stress  at 
the  moment  upon  either  disappearance. 
He  continued  to  relate  the  discourse 
concerning  the   flight   of  Violet. 

Monsieur  Alexis  found  much  disorder 
prevailing  at  the  house  No.  66,  Stowe 
.  Street,    Strand. 

The  lodgers  were  huddled  in  groups 
upon  the  landings  of  the  staircase — or 
elongating  their  necks  over  the  banisters 
— watching,  listening,  comparing  notes  in 
whispers.  The  servant,  still  controlling 
with  difficulty  the  volatile  disposition 
of    her    head-dress,    was    adding    greatly 
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to  the  general  turmoil,  by  running  up- 
stairs many  times — only  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  object  of  precipitating  her- 
self down  again  —  madly,  after  her 
manner,  taking  no  more  account,  in 
the  process,  of  the  safety  of  her 
life  and  limbs  than  if  she  had 
been     a     shuttlecock. 

There  had  been  a  very  angry 
scene,  it  appeared,  between  Madame 
and  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury.  Very 
loud  talking,  screaming,  shouting, 
throwing  about  of  the  furniture, 
name-calling,  &c.  The  whole  house- 
hold had  been  roused  by  the  noise 
— and  had  rushed  out  to  hear  it 
the  better — and  to  canvass  it  and 
take  notes  concerning  it.  But  all 
was  quiet  now, — all  was  [over  for 
the  present,  it  was  supposed.  Ma- 
demoiselle      Boisfleury,      with       flaming 
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eyes,  had  quitted  Madame  —  leaving 
for  her  digestion  a  speech  poison  - 
ously  bitter — and  had  locked  herself 
in  her  own  room — of  course  banging 
the     door. 

Alexis  leered  as  he  received  this 
information — grinned — chuckled.  Then  he 
smoothed  the  creases  thus  caused  out 
of  his  face,  and  entered  the  front  room 
on   the   second   floor. 

"  What  is  the  matter  then,  ma  mere  ?" 
he   asked,    with  an  air  of  innocence. 

"Regine  is  a  traitress!"  gasped  out 
Madame  Boisfleury,  trembling  with  rage ; 
and  she  proceeded  to  bestow  upon 
Regine  other  names  by  no  means  more 
pleasant   in    character. 

"  Is   it    possible,    ma  mere  ?" 

They  were  interrupted  here.  The 
servant  brought  in  "a  letter  for  Ma- 
dame." 
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Alexis  eyed  her  curiously  as  she  opened 
it — a  small  twisted  note — sealed  with 
a  mere  blot  of  black  wax.  It  contained 
a  few  lines  merely;  but  there  was 
enough  to  make  Madame  Boisfleury's 
hands  shake  violently  as  they  held  the 
note.  It  was  as  though  she  was  struck 
with    ague. 

"A  warning!"  she  murmured  in  a 
low  strange  voice,  "from  one  who  never 
deceives — who  never  forgives.  Where, 
then,  am  I  safe  ?"  She  read  the  note 
again.  "  To  quit  London  now  on  the 
instant.  To  give  up  all  my  plans !  To 
sacrifice   all   my  hopes !     I  cannot !     Yet 

if  I  stay "      She  shivered  with  fright. 

She  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  fore- 
head— upon  her  dank  false  hair;  then 
she  began  to  rub  her  wrists  alternately, 
as  though  she  could  feel  upon  them 
the  pressure  of  some  severe  ligatures. 
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The  cat-like  eyes  of  her  son  followed 
her   every   movement. 

"From  whom,  then,  is  the  letter?"  he 
asked,  peering  into  her  face.  "A  note 
of  warning — of  caution — is  it,  then,  an 
affair  of  police?  Is  the  note  from 
Monsieur  — — "  he  stopped,  and  whispered 
a  name   into   her   ear. 

She  thrust  him  from  her,  angrily, 
and  commenced  tearing  the  note  into 
minute  fragments — now  with  her  teeth — 
now  with   her   quivering   fingers. 

Alexis  watched  her  with  a  strange 
expression   upon    his   face. 

Then  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  the  jingling  as  of  money 
was  audible.  It  might  have  been  the 
money  that  had  been  at  one  time  on 
Mr.    Phillimore's   table. 

A  communication  from  Madame 
Boisfleury   had    been   made   a   little    time 
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before  to  Wilford.  The  reader  may 
remember  its  effects  upon  him.  It  was 
the  lady's  turn  now  to  receive  a  letter: 
and  to  be  startled  by  it — something  as 
he   had    been. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


VIOLET    S    FLIGHT. 


Holding  her  child  close  to  her  heart, 
Violet  hurried  down  Freer  Street. 
Glancing  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  apparently  unconscious 
of  what  she  was  doing,  heedless  of 
everything  happening  around  her, 
but  keeping  straight  on,  as  though 
to  reach  some  object  in  the  dis- 
tance visible  only  to  herself,  she 
left     Mr.     Phillimore's      house     far      be- 
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hind  her,  and  passed  on  her  way. 
Whither?  Indeed,  as  yet,  she  knew 
not. 

Only  that  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  do  something — to  rush  into 
the  air — to  move  quickly.  There  was 
life  in  that — whereas  what  death  to 
remain  there  alone — alone  with  that 
terrible  thought — there — at  home!  At 
home?  No,  no, — she  had  no  home 
now !  0  God  !  what  should  she 
do  ?  Wounded  to  the  soul — betrayed 
— undone ! 

That  frightful  thought !  She  was 
stunned  by  it,  as  from  a  blow. 
Her  head  ached,  and  throbbed,  and 
burned  with  it — her  brain  was  on 
fire  with  it, — it  was  restless  in  her 
heart  —  tearing  and  torturing  like 
some  living  thing.  Yet  she  was 
shivering     with      cold      the      while, — her 

D  2 
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teeth  chattering  even,  —  and  she 
breathed  upon  her  fingers  lest  the 
child  in  her  arms,  chilled  by  her 
touch,  should  waken  and  cry.  The 
child  who  was  without  a  father 
now, — who  was  born  to  a  heritage 
of  shame — who  would  grow  up  per- 
haps— God  only  knew! — to  scorn  and 
spurn  his  mother — taunting  her  with 
her  disgrace !  Yet,  no, — that  child  sleep- 
ing in  her  arms,  that  soft  warm 
rosebud,  whom  she  loved  with  her 
whole  soul, — would  never  do  this ! 
Such     a     thing     could     not     be! 

What     should     she     do  ? 

Anything  rather  than  remain  in- 
doors. Where  there  was  no  room 
to  breathe — where  the  walls  seem  to 
approach  and  compress  her,  the  ceil- 
ing to  descend  and  crush  her — 
where     her     heart      could     not     beat — 
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where  that  one  idea  possessed  her 
wholly.  That  frightful  thought!  He 
had  wronged  her — past  all  repara- 
tion. Wronged  her  cruelly — because 
deliberately  —  betrayed  her  wickedly  — 
cheated  her  by  a  cowardly  trick. 
He !  this  man  whom  she  had  loved 
— whom — God  help  her  !  —  she  loved 
still.  Was  it  a  sin  ?  He  was  the 
father  of  the  poor  darling  in  her 
arms.  Oh  !  that  he  ever  could  have 
treated  her  so  !  It  was  not  credible — 
not  commonly  possible.  Yet  it  was 
true  !  Wilford,  the  father  of  her  child, 
was   not   her   husband! 

Yes,  it  was  true !  It  was  no  fright- 
ful dream  that  was  bewildering  her. 
He  had  betrayed  her!  She  had  seen 
with  her  own  eyes  proof  of  his 
treachery  —  of  his  marriage  with  an- 
other— of  his   love   for   her — his  own  let- 
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ters  proved  it.  Were  men  all  so  cold, 
so  heartless,  so  wicked  always  ?  The 
love  she  believed  surely  her  own  then 
— had  been  poured  out  prodigally  at 
the  feet  of  another — in  repeated  pro- 
testations— in  wild  outbursts :  the  ink 
had  faded,  but  yet  the  passion  lingered 
in,  and  lit  up  the  words.  He  had 
loved — that  other  woman!  That  strange, 
savage,  crafty  woman.  He  had  mar- 
ried her — abandoned  her,  perhaps.  (It 
were  easy  to  hate  her— but  it  were 
better  to  pity  her ! )  He  had  won  her 
love  from  her,  and  quitted  her,  as  now 
he  had  won  her  love — Violet's — in  her 
turn — to  quit  her.  Oh,  that  such  things 
could   be ! 

Let  her  hurry  on !  Anywhere  to  be 
far  away  from  him — the  man  whom 
she  loved — the  father  of  her  child — 
who   was    not   her   husband!      How    the 
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blood   rushed   to   her   pale   cheeks   at  the 
thought  :     that    frightful    thought  ! 

This  in  the  first  terrible  moments  of 
her  suffering, — when,  stricken  as  she 
had  been,  she  had  been  more  than 
human  to  have  uttered  no  cry, — when, 
with  all  her  senses  numbed  but  to 
the  exquisite  agony  of  her  wrongs,  it 
had  not  been  possible  to  be  silent, 
There  was  something  maddening  about 
this  great  injury — this  great  sin  of 
Wilford's.  It  was  so  new,  so  monstrous 
— it  had  come  upon  her  so  suddenly, 
it  was  insupportable ;  it  could  not  be 
grappled  with  or  withstood  in  any  way 
— it  was  easier  far  to  sirtk  down  be- 
neath its  overwhelming  weight,  and  be 
crushed  by  it,  with  an  irrepressible 
scream  of  protest  against  the  terrible 
nature  of  the  trial  to  which  Heaven 
had   doomed   her.     To    die ! — it   was   best 
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so.  To  be  parted  from  Wilford  by 
death — to  end  her  trouble  here — to  quit 
the  world — to  be  relieved  of  that  burthen 
too  great  to  be  borne — her  unspeakable, 
never-ending  shame!  Then  the  living 
thing  she  bore  in  her  arms  stirred,  opened 
smiling  eyes,  clutched  out  with  tiny 
pink  hands — darted  through  her  frame  a 
strange,  indescribable  thrill,  that  seemed 
to  reach  her  heart  and  there  set  aflow 
some  dried-up  fountain  of  human  love 
and  tenderness:  set  free  aspirations  of 
purity,  of  religion,  and  sent  them  soar- 
ing heavenwards  again.  The  tears 
clouded  her  eyes;  yet  through  her  tears 
she  could  ik>w  gaze  the  better  on  Truth, 
as  through  some  dimmed  medium  men 
can   only   look   upon   effulgence. 

Her  thoughts  turned  to  the  Great 
Exemplar,  who,  exceeding  sorrowful 
unto   death,    had    prayed,    in    his    agony, 
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that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  cup  might 
pass  from  him :  and  yet  had  drained  it 
to  the  dregs.  His  words  found  echoes 
in  her  heart. 

"  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done," 
she  murmured.  "It  is  not  for  me  to 
question,  or  to  repine,  or  to  judge." 

And   then,    after   a   pause : 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  pronounce 
against  him.  He  is  my  husband  before 
God,  whatever  betides.  I  may  love 
him  in  the  past ;  and  I  must  live  now, 
if  for  nothing  else,  why  then  for  his 
child — our  child.  Yes,  and  to  pray  for 
him/1' 

She  grew  calmer  after  this.  With 
yet  a  strange  look  of  desolation  in  her 
eyes,  deep  suffering  in  her  face, 
she  hurried  on,  asking  herself  again  at 
last,  what  she  should  do  ?  where  she 
should   go  ? 
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Then  came,  preying  upon  her  like 
pangs  of  hunger,  a  huge  longing  for 
human  sympathy.  She  seemed  to  be 
altogether  so  bruised,  and  aching,  and 
wretched,  that  tender  treatment  and 
gentle  nursing  were  indispensable  to 
her.  She  longed  to  sob  out  her 
story  of  sorrow  upon  another  human 
heart.  Just  as  a  sick  child,  in  its 
suffering  and  helplessness,  has  need 
of  some  one  to  cling  to — some  one 
who  will  cares  it,  and  tend  it; 
binding  up  its  wounds,  so  to  speak, 
and  bathing  its  burning  head,  and  seek- 
ing to  kiss  back  the  colour  to  its 
parched  white  lips.  Oh,  for  one  kind 
look  in  the  midst  of  her  great  anguish ! — 
one  commiserating  tear — one  hand  stretched 
out  to  aid  her,  but  in  ever  so  poor  a  way  ! 
Her  state  was  improving,  it  was  evident. 
She   was   conscious   now   of    the   presence 
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of  others  in  the  world  beside  herself; 
at  first  that  consciousness  seemed  hardly- 
possible  to  her.  Trouble  makes  one 
very  selfish  :  it  is  so  all-engrossing. 
One  is  prone  to  forget  that  the  whole 
world  is  not  merged  in  our  individual 
grief ;  that  our  neighbours'  pulses 
are  not  regulated  by  our  heart  throbs ; 
that  while  we  are  foundering,  deplorable 
wrecks,  others  are  bravely  riding  the 
waves,  weathering  the  storm,  or  calmly 
at  anchor,  happy  and  prosperous  in 
smooth   water   under  sunlit   skies. 

Yes,  she  would  go  home — to  her  only- 
home  now,  (the  thought  returning 
wounded  her  afresh).  She  would  go 
home  to  Grilling  Abbots — to  her  father 
— to  her  sister.  They  had  loved  her 
always,  they  would  love  her  now,  they 
would  never,  never  cease  to  love  her. 
How   good   they   had   ever  been   to   her! 
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How  happy  she  had  always  been  with 
them  in  the  white  cottage  just  outside 
Grilling  Abbots !  It  seemed  a  pleasure 
to  her  in  the  great  gloom  of  her  grief 
to  magnify  that  past  happiness — to 
dwarf  everything  comparing  it  to  that, 
— adding,  perhaps,  to  her  present  suffer- 
ing by  so  doing.  But  victims  to  an 
agony  of  passion  will  often  lacerate 
themselves  still  further,  as  though  to 
bring  their  pains  at  once  to  a  climax 
and   an    end. 

Why  had  she  not  thought  of  it 
before?  Why  had  she  wasted,  perhaps 
valuable  time?  She  knew  their  hearts 
would  be  open  to  her — she  was  certain 
of  their  pity,  their  tears,  their  sympathy. 
It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  them; 
but  they  would  love  her  none  the 
less. 

And  she  paused  to  think. 
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Grilling  Abbots  had  been  brought 
nearer  to  London  than  it  stood  at  earlier 
pages  of  this  history.  One  of  the 
main  lines  leaving  London  skirted 
Uplandshire  ;  some  two  hours'  journey 
brought  the  traveller  to  a  junction 
station,  from  whence  a  single  line  of 
rails  branched  off  to  Mowle.  From 
Mowle  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  Grilling  Abbots.  Mr.  Mugford, 
of  the  Greyhound  Inn,  at  Mowle,  had 
carriages  for  hire — indeed,  he  despatched 
a  fly  regularly  to  meet  the  trains  from 
London.  She  revolved  these  facts  in 
her  mind  as  she  stopped  a  passing 
cab,  and  drove  to  the  railway  station. 
Arrived  there  she  studied  time-bills,  con- 
sulted with  policemen  and  porters. 
There  would  be  a  train  to  the  junction 
station  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half — 
not      before — and     that    point     of     her 
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journey  reached,  a  considerable  further 
delay  must  ensue ;  the  train  men- 
tioned was  not  accommodated  by 
the  branch  line.  She  would  have  to 
while  away  two  hours  at  the  junction 
station  before  there  was  a  train  to 
Mowle.  This  would  prolong  her 
journey  very  much.  It  would  be 
quite  night  by  the  time  she  reached 
Grilling  Abbots.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  so.  Darkness  would  favour 
secrecy.  She  shrunk  from  the  thought 
of  passing  through  Grilling  Abbots  in 
the  broad  daylight — the  whole  town, 
conscious  of  her  arrival,  commenting 
upon  her  white  face,  pondering  the 
motives  of  her  journey,  wondering 
that  she  should  come  suddenly,  alone, 
without  luggage,  everybody  asking  what 
could   mean   such    conduct! 

She      determined      to      wait     at     the 
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station  until  the  train  should  start. 
She  was  civilly  shewn  into  the  waiting- 
room — a  dim  apartment,  not  well  aired, 
smelling  of  patent  leather-cloth  and 
French  polish,  the  floor  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  matting,  the  walls  embellished 
with  pictorial  advertisements  glazed  and 
framed, — announcing  substitutes  for  silver, 
clocks  and  watches,  sewing  machines, 
pale  ales,  waterproof  boots,  with  portraits 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  red  or 
grey  hair  who,  it  seemed,  had  only  adopted 
a  specified  patent  dye  as  a  half  measure, 
and  presented  rather  an  eccentric  appear- 
ance in  consequence.  Even  absorbed 
by  her  trouble  she  could  not  but 
study  these  over  and  over  again, 
mechanically :  remembering  them  long 
afterwards  word  for  word,  and  the 
exact  places  they  had  each  occupied 
upon   the   walls   of  the   waiting-room. 
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So  she  waited.  Her  child  had  awoke 
crying,  but  had  been  soothed  to  sleep  again. 
Few  came  to  disturb  her.  There  had 
been  great  noise  at  one  time — an  up- 
train  had  arrived  at  the  opposite 
platform — but  now  all  was  still  again. 
Soon  the  passengers  by  her  train 
began  to  flock  in.  There  was  some- 
thing to  occupy  her  now.  The  book- 
ing office  was  opened.  She  had'  to 
get  her  ticket,  and  choose  her  seat 
in  the  train.  It  was  fortunate  that 
she  had  money  enough  with  her  for 
the  purposes  of  her  journey — her 
strange  journey — or  her  flight,  as 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  called. 

She  went  through  it  all  as  in  a 
dream.  She  was  possessed  so  abso- 
lutely by  the  desire  to  reach  home 
again — to  be  away  from  him — that 
there      seemed      to      be      no     room     in 
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her  mind  for  any  other  thought. 
She  was  tyrannized  over  by  this 
idea  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Her  consciousness  could  not  extend 
itself  further.  Oftentimes  afterwards, — 
meditating  upon  the  incidents  of  her 
flight, — she  would  ask  herself,  was 
her  conduct  very  strange  ?  What  was 
its  effect  upon  others?  Did  she 
seem  to  them  as  she  really  felt, 
bewildered,  frantic,  half-crazed?  Did 
not  the  police,  the  porters  she  ques- 
tioned, the  clerk  who  gave  her  her 
ticket,  look  upon  her  as  some  escaped 
mad  woman  ?  And  she  would  some- 
times wonder  that  she  was  not  stopped, 
or  questioned,  or  that  some  effort  was 
not  made  to  gather  information  concern- 
ing her.  Perhaps  others, — struggling 
with    a   great    calamity    that    centres    all 
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thought  and  feeling  in  itself, — have 
asked  themselves  similar   questions. 

But  in  truth  there  is  small  heed 
for  this.  Although  rent  with  her 
troubles,  as  was  Violet,  yet  was  there 
little  in  her  manner  to  betray  her 
terrible    state    to    the    world. 

She  would  probably  have  been 
surprised  had  she  learnt  that  to  all 
whom  she  encountered  during  her  flight, 
she  seemed  to  be  simply  a  pale,  rather 
anxious-looking  lady  with  her  child 
—  no  more.  Of  her  wrongs,  her 
sorrows,  her  abandoned  home,  her 
traitor  husband,  nothing  could  be  read 
in  her  looks,  her  tones,  her  con- 
duct. She  had  paid  the  cabman 
who  brought  her  to  the  station 
little  over  his  proper  fare.  She  had 
asked  her  questions  with  intelligence, 
deliberately;    she   had    taken    her    ticket, 
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paying  its  price,  receiving  her  change, 
and  putting  that  away  safely  in  her  purse. 
Unconsciously  she  had  complied  with  all 
the  formulas  of  travelling, —  attracting 
little  attention,  certainly  no  surprise 
or  suspicion.  In  fact,  habit  overrules 
passion,  emotion.  Violet  was  of  a  class 
of  society  with  whom  attention  to  the 
convenances  is  as  a  secondary  religion,  and 
who  compel  the  most  racking  excitement 
to  yield  to  regard  for  social  decency 
as  to  an  anodyne.  Not  that  there  is 
less  feeling,  less  suffering,  because  of 
this  concealment,  this  repression  of  out- 
ward show.  One  woman,  cruelly  afflict- 
ed, yet  drapes  her  mantle  grace- 
fully over  her  bleeding  heart,  and 
has  a  perfect  tie  to  the  strings  of  her 
bonnet;  another,  a  navvy's  wife,  under 
like  tribulation,  is  screaming  to  a  crowd, 
tearing      her     hair,     grovelling     in     the 
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mire.  Yet  there  is  quite  as  much 
genuine  sorrow  in  the  first  case  as  in  the 
second.  Scan  the  faces  you  meet  in  a 
crowd.  That  gentleman  may  be  going 
to  order  a  new  pair  of  boots,  or  home 
to  commit  a  ghastly  suicide.  Is  this  man 
fresh  from  a  murder  or  a  revel  ?  You  can't 
tell  by  his  face, — the  one  event  seems 
to  be  as  likely  as  the  other.  Such  a 
state  of  things  may  be  regretted  by 
some,  called  a  curiosity  of  civilization 
by  others.  I  can't  help  it.  It  is  from 
civilized  life  I  gather  the  materials  of 
my  story,  and  I  think  you  will  believe 
in  Violet's  anguish  of  heart,  though 
she  seemed  to  the  railway  officials  only 
a  well-dressed  lady  travelling  to  Mowle, 
firs  t  class,  with  her  baby,  without  luggage. 
A  policeman — perhaps  he  had  at 
home  a  child  just  the  age  of  her  child, 
that  might   account  for    it, — singled   her 
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out  almost  enthusiastically,  after  a  man- 
ner I  have  noticed  with  railway  servants 
and  never  been  able  thoroughly  to 
understand,  and  devoted  himself  to 
attending  to  her  requirements  as  though 
it  had  been  the  one  mission  of  his  life 
to  meet  her  at  the  station,  and  aid  in 
despatching  her  to  Mowle.  He  selected 
a  comfortable  seat  for  her,  and  inquired  as 
to  her  luggage.  He  seemed  anxious, 
indeed,  to  keep  other  travellers  out  of 
her  carriage,  and  at  last  admitted  with 
evident  reluctance  a  stout  elderly 
gentleman ;  who,  having  purchased  a 
great  number  of  newspapers,  maps,  hand 
and  guide-books,  suddenly  sat  down 
upon  them,  as  though  moved  by  some 
irrestrainable  incubative  impulse, — sat 
down  upon  them  all,  and  went  to  sleep. 
There  was  no  other  passenger  in  that 
compartment   of  the   carriage.      Soon    an 
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examination  of  tickets,  and  the  train 
was  in  motion,  and  Violet's  heart  seemed 
to  lighten  a  little — there  is  for  a 
time  a  singular  exhilaration  about  rapid 
motion — as  she  was  borne  from  clouded 
London  over  green  fields  and  white 
strips  of  water  into  the  country,  towards 
Mowle,  Grilling  Abbots — home — her  father 
and    Madge. 

There  were  but  few  incidents  of  interest 
on  the  journey.  The  child  commenced 
crying,  disturbing  the  sleep  of  the 
elderly  gentleman ;  was  appeased,  after 
some  exertions,  with  biscuits,  and  the 
elderly  gentleman  slept  again.  The 
junction  station  reached,  Violet  quitted 
the  train,  to  wait  at  the  station  on 
the  branch  line  until  the  train  to 
Mowle  should  be  ready  to  start  along 
the  single  line  of  rails.  It  was  a 
tedious,    tiresome    business    that  waiting; 
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still  it  secured  darkness  for  her  arrival 
at  Grilling  Abbots.  So  again  she  sat 
down  in  the  waiting-room,  soothing 
her  precious  burthen,  which  began  to 
be  a  little  troublesome  now  and 
then. 

The  waiting-room  was  a  refreshment- 
room  also,  it  seemed.  There  was  along  one 
end  of  it  a  counter,  marble-topped.  Here 
a  woman  mounted  guard  over  a  few 
bottles  of  beer,  some  buns  hid  beneath 
a  gauze  veil,  and  a  pork-pie  prisoned 
in  a  glass  cover  :  meanwhile  she  employed 
herself  with  crochet; — a  small  limp 
woman  in  frayed  merino  and  black 
mittens, — thin,  sallow,  with  very  scanty 
colourless  hair,  showing  a  broad  pink 
parting  as  she  bowed  her  head  over 
her  work,  and  a  rusty  cloud  of  black 
lace  at  the  back,  perhaps  to  conceal 
further  deficiencies.     She  glanced  stealthily 
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at  Violet  and  her  child  once  or  twice. 
At  last  she  came  from  behind  her 
counter. 

"You'll  get  tired  of  waiting,  I'm 
afraid,"  she  said  at  last,  rubbing  her 
mittened  hands  together  nervously.  "  It 
will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  train 
starts."  Her  eyes  wTere  fixed  upon  the 
child. 

"May  I  look  at  him?"  she  said, 
softly,  appealingly.  What  mother  could 
refuse  such  an  application !  Violet  even 
moved  the  handkerchief  that  half  hid 
baby's  face,  that  the  woman  might  view 
him   the   better. 

"  He's  a  beauty,  he  is,"  said  the 
woman,  "  a  blessed,"  and  she  kissed  the 
child's  hands.  "  Ah !"  she  went  on 
sadly.  "  I  had  just  such  another,  once — 
many  a  long  year  now.  He'd  have  been 
grown    up    now,     a    man    almost,     poor 
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dear.  But  he  was  took  off  by  the 
croop." 

How  one  woman's  baby  acts  as  a  pass- 
port to  the  heart  of  another  woman ! 
Given  two  women  and  a  baby,  there 
is  no  need  of  form  of  introduction ; 
the  women  are  soon  fast  friends — intimate, 
confidential  (at  least  to  judge  by  their 
whispered  converse)  as  though  they  had 
known    each    other   for    years. 

u  You're  tired,  my  dear,  with  trav- 
elling, and  faint  for  want  of  food.  I  can 
see  you  are.  I'm  going  to  have  my 
tea.  You  must  have  a  cup, — it 
will  do  you  good ;  and  I'm  sure  baby 
would  like  some  bread  and  butter,  and 
he  shall  have  some  too.  Recollect 
you've  a  journey  before  you.  Mowle's 
some  distance  yet.  I  ought  to  know 
Mowle  well.     I    was    born   there." 

And   so   on.     A    good,  kindly   woman, 
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with  a  great  maternal  tenderness  roused 
at  the  sight  of  the  baby,  though  her 
own  one  child  had  been  dead,  as  she 
said,    "many   a  long  year." 

Violet  was  the  better  for  this.  She 
yielded  to  the  plain,  limp  woman,  who 
had  yet  a  soft  and  musical  voice ; 
whose  kindness,  and  sympathy,  and 
pity,  coming  from  a  perfect  stranger 
moved  her,  the  fugitive,  softening  her 
heart  as  it  were, — soothing  it.  For  the 
first  time  since  her  flight,  the  tears 
found  their  way  to  her  eyes,  though 
she  concealed  this  circumstance  as  much 
as  possible — covering  her  head,  bending 
over  her  child.  She  had  a  cup  of 
tea  with  the  woman,  and  was  greatly 
refreshed  by  it.  (The  comfort  and 
gratitude,  and  support  derived  from  tea,  is 
a  matter,  it  seems,  only  to  be  understood 
by   women.)      She   felt  more   humanized, 
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tamed — less  like  the  scared  wild  creature 
she  had  seemed  at  first  even  to  herself, 
and  better  able  now  to  prosecute  her 
journey ;  at  one  time  there  had  been 
danger  lest  she  should  sink  by  the 
wayside, — exhausted  and  worn  out, — 
her   object   only   half  accomplished. 

By-and-by  she  was  consulting  with 
the  woman,  as  to  the  probabilities  in 
favour  of  her  reaching  Grilling  Abbots 
that   night. 

The  woman  thought  there  was  no 
doubt  that  so  much  might  be  man- 
aged: going  on  from  Mowle  Station, 
in  Mr.  Mugford's  fly,  from  the  Grey- 
hound. And  she  knew  Grilling  Abbots 
too,  it  seemed, — well.  Her  husband 
was  a  Grilling  Abbots  man — and  she 
had  been  married  by  the  clergyman  of 
Grilling  Abbots — the  Reverend  Mr. 
Mainstone,    who    had    also    christened    her 
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child,  her  only  child,  dead  so  long 
ago. 

Violet's  thoughts  reverted  to  one  fine 
morning — many  months  back  now  it 
seemed  —  when,  in  the  little  Norman 
church  of  Grilling  Abbots,  the  Reverend 
Edward  Mainstone  had  blessed  her 
union  with  Wilford  Hadfield,  and  she  had 
gone  away  believing  herself  to  be  his  wife 
— his  fondly  loved  wife — to  return  now, 
how    sadly ! 

The  woman  took  leave  of  her  quite 
like  an  old  friend.  And  soon  she 
was  travelling  along  the  single  line  of 
rails,    towards   Mowle. 

This  little  episode  shortened  the 
journey  somewhat, — diverted  her  thoughts 
a  little  from  the  old  painful  channel ; 
though  there  was  temptation  to  re- 
sume this  again.  Once  more  in  the 
railway  carriage — alone — moving  on, — not 
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rapidly,  for  Howie  was  no  terminus  of 
importance :  no  one  was  anxious  to 
be  carried  there  at  any  violent  speed : 
the  pulse  of  the  place  and  its  vicinage 
beat  but  sluggishly,  inactively.  Yet 
Mowle  was  reached  at  last,  and  Mug- 
ford's  fly  from  the  Greyhound  was 
secured  without  difficulty,  —  there  was 
no  competition,  —  and  its  driver  was 
bidden  to  proceed  through  Grilling 
Abbots,  to  the  white  cottage  —  Mr. 
Fuller's — just  outside  the  town.  The 
man  said  he  knew  Doctor  Fuller's,  and 
set  off  at  that  mild,  not  to  say  slow 
pace  at  which  the  vehicle  known  as  a 
fly   ever    progresses. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  arrived  at 
Grilling   Abbots. 

Violet  dismissed  the  fly  at  some 
yards  on  the  town  side  of  the  cottage. 
Very  weak,  and  tired  and  trembling,  she 
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lifted  the  latch  of  the  gate,  and  found  her- 
self again  in  her  father's  garden.  A 
small  spaniel  came  towards  her, 
barking  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  re- 
cognizing her  and  fawning  upon  her — 
licking  her  hand  as  she  stooped  to  pat 
it — hardly  knowing  what  she  did.  But 
it  was  Madge's  dog — she  knew  that — 
and  so,  dear  to  her,  now,  as  a  part 
of  her  only  home.  She  left  the  gravel 
walk  for  the  lawn,  lest  her  footsteps 
should   be   too   audible. 

There  was  a  light  burning  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  could  see  that, 
although  the  Venetian  blinds  outside  the 
bow-window  were  drawn  down.  She 
was  troubled  now  with  a  great  anxiety 
lest  she  should  disturb  too  much  her 
father  and  sister  by  appearing  suddenly 
before  them.  And,  was  all  well  at 
home?    she   asked   herself. 
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Gently  she  advanced  to  the  window, 
and,  lifting  up  noiselessly  one  of  the  laths 
of  the  blind,  looked  into  the  room. 
At  a  table,  a  moderator  lamp  throwing 
down  upon  her  a  rich  mellow  light, 
Madge  was  seated,  reading:  Violet  could 
even  recognize  the  book — a  magazine 
in  which  Wilford  had  often  written. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  one  else  in 
the   room :  only   Madge. 

Softly  she  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door  leading  into  the  garden,  and  en- 
tered the  house.  How  familiar  it  all 
seemed  to  her — the  hall  and  its  fittings 
— the  oak  table,  and  the  bronze  lamp  on 
a  carved  wood  sconce — all  just  as  she  re- 
membered for  years  and  years  !  Another 
moment,  and  she  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Madge  asked  quietly, 
without  taking  her  eyes  from  her 
book.       She    had    thought   possibly   that 
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one  of  the  servants  had  come  to  her 
upon  some  .  slight  household  matter. 
How  Violet's  heart  throbbed  at  the 
sound  of  that  voice — every  note  of 
which  she  knew  so  well — every  lightest 
inflection    even ! 

"Madge!"   she   said,    softly. 

Quickly  Madge  started  up,  with  a  look 
of  almost  terror  at  first;  then,  but  a  mo- 
ment's work,  to  fling  aside  her  book, 
with  unconscious  abruptness — and  hurry 
towards  the  pale,  fragile-looking  woman 
standing  in  the  doorway,  —  her  face 
white  as  a  sheet,  holding  a  child  in  her 
arms, — leaning  to  save  herself  from  falling. 

"Vi!"  screamed  Madge.  "My  dearest 
Vi ! "  And  then  she  was  holding  poor 
Violet  in  her  arms,  kissing  her  first, 
then  the  child.  "  How  glad  I  am  to 
see  you!"  A  pause;  then,  as  she  looked 
into   Violet's    face 
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"But  what  is  the  matter,  Vi?  What 
is  the  matter?  Why  did  you  come  so 
suddenly  ?  at  this  hour  ?  without  a 
word  of  notice?  Are  you  ill,  dearest? 
— is  baby? — is — is — Wilford?  Where  is 
he?" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  Violet  whispered, 
terror-stricken.  "Patience,  dearest  Madge. 
One   moment.     Papa — where   is   he  ?  " 

"He  is  out — not  far — shall  I  send 
for   him?" 

"  No,    no,    no  !  " 

"He  is  attending  old  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
poor  soul!  her  case  is  quite  hopeless — 
she  is  dying,  I  believe.  I  can  easily 
send   to    him." 

"  No,  no,  dearest — no  !  Not  yet. 
Be  patient  for  one  moment.  Hush  ! 
Close  the  door.  Let  me  put  baby  on 
the   sofa, — the   darling  has  been   so   good 
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all  through  this  terrible  day,  this  dread- 
ful journey " 

"But  quick — tell  me,  Vi,  what  is 
the  matter?  Why  do  you  look  like 
this  ?  Why  do  you  tremble  so  ?  How 
cold  your  hands  are!  My  darling,  you 
are  ill — how  white  your  lips  are ! " 
and  Madge  kissed  her,  folding  her  arms 
round  her  tenderly.  Poor  Violet  fairly 
broke  down  at  this.  Before  Madge's 
fond  welcome  her  fortitude  quite  gave 
way, — the  nervous  strength  with  which 
she  had  hitherto  supported  the  terrible 
trial  of  the  day  deserted  her.  Indeed, 
if  further  restraint  had  been  possible, 
there  was  now  no  further  need  of  it. 
She  had  never  hidden  her  heart  from 
Madge.  She  could  not  do  so  now.  She 
fell  upon  her  sister's  neck  in  a  tearful 
swoon. 

"  Oh,      Madge !      dear     Madge ! "     she 
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cried,  piteously.  "You  will  love  me 
always,  will  you  not?  Tell  me  so, 
Madge  ?  Kiss  me,  dearest.  Indeed  I 
have  need  of  all  your  love  now, — all 
of  it, — all, — God  knows!  Love  me  al- 
ways, Madge.  You  must.  Oh,  you  must ! 
Indeed   you   must  !  " 

"  I  will — of  course  I  will,  darling ! 
Be  sure  of  it.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened? You  may  trust  me.  Tell  me, 
Vi,    what   is   the   matter  ?  " 

But  Violet  was  now  so  unnerved — so 
overcome  by  her  sorrow — so  surrendered 
to  a  passionate  outburst  of  emotion — that 
it  was  some  time  before  she  could 
speak.  Then  she  could  only  tell  her 
dreadful  story  in  fragments, — stopped 
every  now  and  then  by  her  sobs,  or 
breaking  off  to  embrace  her  child, — tak- 
ing it  again  and  again  to  her  heart, — 
and    at    last    occupied    with    endeavours 
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to  calm  Madge,   not  now  the  least  excited 
of  the  two. 

"But    you     are    sure    of    this,    Vi?" 
she    asked    at    length,    in    a    tremble   of 
rage      and     indignation — her     eyes    very 
bright — her   breath   very   short. 

"Oh,  Madge!  If  I  only  doubted, 
should  I   be   here?" 

"  He  is  a  villain  ! "  said  Madge,  fiercely. 

"No,  no,  Madge!  Don't  say  that. 
You,  mustn't  say  that.  There  may  be 
something  to  be  said  for  him — he  may 
have   some   plea " 

"What  can  be  said  for  him?  What 
plea  dare  he  offer  ?  Oh,  give  me  patience ! 
To  think  that  you,  my  darling  sister, 
should  be  treated  like  this — so  cruelly, 
so  infamously  wronged.  Oh !  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  it.  I  should  like  to 
see  this  man !  I  should  like  to  learn 
from  his  own  lips  how  he  dared  to  act 
like  this!" 
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"Oh,  Madge,  have  pity." 

"  A  coward  ! — a   traitor !" 

"Don't,  don't,  Madge— for  God's  sake! 
You  wiU  kill   me !  " 

"  I   must  speak  !  " 

"  No,  no,  my  sister — I  cannot  listen  to 
you.  Pray  be  calm.  You  must  not  say 
these  things.  He  is  the  father  of  my 
poor  child.  O  God!  How  hard  this  is 
to   bear !  " 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes, 
broken  only  by  poor  Violet's  moans, — 
her  face  pressed  against  her  sister's  neck 
— her  hair  tumbled  and  falling  down 
in  long  streaming  locks. 

Suddenly  Madge  started.  There  was 
the  sound  of  a  footstep  crunching 
slowly  upon  the  gravel  walk, — then  of  a 
hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  garden 
door. 

"It    is    papa!"    cried    Madge.     Violet 
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shivered,  pushing  her  hair  back  from 
her  face,  brushing  the  tears  from  her 
cheeks. 

"Take  care  what  you  do,  what  you 
say,  Madge." 

Madge  was  greeting  her  father  at  the 
door  in  an  instant.  He  looked  sad  and 
fatigued. 

"  It's  all  over,"  he  said,  gravely.  "  My 
poor  old  patient  Mrs.  Gardiner,  gone  at 
last !  It  was  no  use  my  staying  there  any 
longer.  But  what  is  it,  my  pet?"  he 
went  on,  looking  at  her  more  curiously. 
"  Something  has  happened.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Hush,  papa — be  careful.  There  is  a 
visitor  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  A  visitor  ?     At   this  hour  ?     Who  ?  " 

"  Its  Vi.  Pray  be  calm,  papa.  Vi 
and   her   child." 

He    pushed   past   her   and   entered   the 
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room.  "My  own  Vi!"  Seeing  him 
Violet  forgot  all  considerations  of  cau- 
tion, of  forbearance. 

With  a  wild  hysterical  scream  she 
threw  herself  into  his  arms ;  fondly 
he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

He  turned  inquiringly  to  Madge. 

"Why  is  this?  What  has  happened? 
Where  is  Wilford  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  coward — a  villain.  He  has 
brought  shame  and  ruin  upon  us.  He 
has  wronged  our  poor  Vi  cruelly, 
wickedly !  "  cried  Madge,  passionately. 

"  No,  no,  no !  "  moaned  Violet. 

Mr.  Fuller  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other.  Something  of  Violet's  sad  story 
he  read  in  the  looks  of  the  sister. 
Enough,  it  seemed,  to  be  strangely 
moved — greatly  agitated.  He  trembled 
all  over — the   colour  fled  from  his  face. 

"  Has      it      come      to      this  ?         God 
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forgive     me  ! "     he     cried  ;      "  this      is 

my    doing.     My    poor,    poor    child" 

He  could  not  go  on.  He  relaxed 
his  hold  of  her,  and  sunk  into  a 
chair,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  Wilford 
again,"  Madge  repeated ;  "  this  coward, 
this   monster !     If  only  for  five  minutes !  " 

The  cottage  had  never  known  so 
sad  a  night  :  had  never  been  over- 
shadowed by  so  dense  a  gloom. 
The  father  and  his  daughters  suf- 
fered  greatly. 

And  day  broke  ;  and  yet  their 
sense  of  injury,  of  shame,  of  misery, 
was  not  less  new  or  less  terrible 
to   bear. 
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CHAPTER  III 


A  NEW  BALLET. 


The  Theatre  Royal,  Long  Acre,  was 
crowded  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling.  The  success  of  the  new 
grand  romantic  ballet,  "  I/AeVolithe,1' 
(the  music  by  Sign  or  Strepito)  was 
extraordinary.  It  was  not  merely  a 
play-bill  and  placard  and  advertise- 
ment success ;  it  was  admitted  even 
in  the  treasury  of  the  theatre, — 
that     little      office      under     the      grand 
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staircase,  the  only  part  of  the  great 
building  in  which  Truth  ever  built 
a  permanent  nest, — it  was  admitted 
there  between  the  manager  and  his 
confidential  officer  that  the  bally  was 
a  legitimate  triumph  ;  and  no  ex- 
ception on  the  ground  of  actual 
inaccuracy  could  therefore  be  taken 
to  Grimshaw's  constant  remark,  "  that 
he  was  pulling  in  the  money  like 
one  o'clock."  He  was  now  ordering 
"  glasses  round "  with  more  than 
usual  persistency  ;  ceaseless  in  the 
liberal  inquiry  as  to  whether  any 
gentleman  would  take  anything  to 
drink  ;  and  the  company  were  this 
time  regaled  with  a  champagne 
supper,  which  did  not  make  any 
of  them   very   seriously   ill. 

The      scene       of      the      new      grand 
romantic     ballet     was,     of     course,     laid 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Ballets 
invariably  take  place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  The  scenery  was  in 
Blister's  best  style.  The  spectators  never 
could  make  up  their  minds  whether 
they  admired  most  "  The  Village  of 
Ochsenkopf  in  Transylvania "  (Blister) ; 
or  "The  Pass  of  the  Rothen-Thurm 
or  Red  Tower,  with  distant  view  of 
the  Convent  of  Kosia,  in  Wallachia" 
(Blister  and  Boker), — I  think  that  both 
these  scenes,  differently  set,  had  done 
duty  under  other  names  in  Tootle's 
opera  of  "  Estafetta,  or  the  Star  of 
Styria,"  which  only  ran  six  nights 
during  a  previous  unfortunate  season), 
— or  the  grand  scene  of  "  The 
Summit  of  Mount  Petroska  by  Moon- 
light, amid  the  Peaks  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains"  (Blister).  But  per- 
haps    this     last  had    the    greatest    num- 
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ber  of  admirers;  few  could  resist 
the  beautiful  effect  of  the  lime-light, 
the  moon  rising  behind  the  peaks, 
with  floating  clouds  to  pass  over 
and  obscure  it  occasionally.  Blister 
had  quite  a  reputation  for  moonlights: 
and  was  often  called  on  the  stage 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
house  in  regard  to  this  scene.  I 
need  not  say  that  Grimshaw  took 
the  opportunity  of  leading  on  his  artist 
and  bowing  to  him,  and  shaking  him 
by  the  hand  amidst   the  loudest  applause. 

"All  right,"  said  Grimshaw,  as  he 
came  off  grinning.  "  We  shall  secure 
first-rate  press  notices  by  this.  They'll 
say  we  were  both  called  on.  The 
bally" s  a  hit,  and  no  mistake !  M 

Does  the  reader  wish  to  know  what 
the  new  grand  romantic  ballet  of 
" L'Aerolithe "  was  about? 
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Oscar  (M.  Anatole)  in  blue  velvet 
trunks,  striped  silk  stockings,  white 
shirt  sleeves,  and  a  hat  with  a  scarlet 
ribbon,  being  a  peasant  of  the  village 
of  Ochsenkopf,  is  betrothed  to  Bianca, 
(Mademoiselle  Blondette),  the  daughter 
of  Claude  (M.  Renaud),  a  farmer,  and 
Claudine  (Mademoiselle  Schmidt)  his 
wife.  The  wedding  festivities  are  in 
course  of  celebration.  Many  peasant 
dances  are  executed  (the  blind  fiddler 
of  the  village  is  a  little  part  admi- 
rably performed  by  that  veteran  panto- 
mimist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sims).  There  is  a 
Pas  Grotesque  by  Michael,  the  village 
idiot  (M.  Pierre)  ;  a  Pas  de  Quatre 
Hongrois  by  Mesdames  Celine,  Julie, 
Brown  and  Estelle;  Pas  Cracovien  by 
Mademoiselle  Blondette  (encored) ;  Galop 
Styrien  by  the  entire  corps  de  ballet. 
Then   a   procession    of    monks    (in    dark 
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glazed  calico)  who  pass  through  the 
village  carrying  enormous  crosses,  and 
bless  the  peasants  (to  slow  music), 
kneeling  reverentially.  Sunset  effect — 
very  imposing.  The  wedding  fetes  are 
resumed.  Night  comes  on.  The  vil- 
lagers prepare  to  depart  to  their  homes 
after  a  grand  Mazourka  of  Transylvania 
with  coloured  lanterns.  The  storm ! 
(Sign or  Strepito's  music  here  becomes  of 
a  violently  descriptive  character).  Fall 
of  a  thunderbolt !  General  consterna- 
tion !  Mystic  appearance  of  Fiametta,  la 
Fille  du  Firmament  (Mademoiselle  Ste- 
phanie Boisfleury,  premiere  danseuse  of 
the  principal  theatres  of  Europe,  her 
tenth  appearance  in  England  )  ;  Pas 
d'Orage,  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury  ;  Fas 
d  "Electricity  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury. 
Oscar  is  bereft  of  reason !  Pas  Insense, 
M.   Anatole.       He    deserts   his  bride,   his 
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parents,  his  village,  to  follow  Fiametta. 
The  next  is  a  "carpenter's"  scene,  the 
cottage  of  Bianca.  Despair  of  Bianca 
at  the  departure  of  Oscar.  Some 
comic  business  for  Michael,  the  idiot, 
and  the  blind  fiddler.  Anger  of  Claude 
and  Claudine.  They  determine  that 
Bianca  shall  now  wed  the  rich  farmer 
Obol  (M.  Raphael.)  Scene  changes  to 
the  Pass  of  the  Rothen-Thurm.  Grand 
Pas  de  Desir,  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury 
and  M.  Anatole.  Grand  Valse,  La 
Tentation  ;  Pas  a" Amour,  Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury  and  M.  Anatole.  Fiametta 
is  an  aerolite,  her  mother  is  the  Fir- 
mament, her  father  is  the  Earth,  on 
the  wings  of  the  storm  she  can  de- 
scend from  her  home  in  the  skies,  and 
assume  a  mortal  appearance.  She  may 
lure  others  to  love,  but  she  may 
never    love     herself,     or     she     will     sink 
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deep  into  the  earth — buried  for  ever. 
Fiametta  explains  her  situation  in  pan- 
tomime; to  those  who  understand  the 
ballet  language  her  actions  are  ex- 
tremely intelligible.  Oscar  is  in  great 
grief.  Pas  de  Desespoir,  of  course. 
Fiametta  begins  to  feel  her  heart 
tremble.  Pas  d'Alarme.  She  flies  from 
Oscar.  He  pursues.  She  disappears 
down  a  trap  (technically  called  a  vam- 
pire). There  are  other  episodes  in  the 
entertainment  upon  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell.  Finally  Fiametta 
witnesses  the  devotion  of  Bianca,  who, 
deserted  by  Oscar,  still  loves  him. 
She  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  this 
love  is  greater  than  her  love.  She  re- 
stores Oscar  to  Bianca.  Then  she  dis- 
covers that  she  has  loved,  that  she 
still  loves,  a  mortal  !  Yet  she  may 
escape   her   dreadful    doom,    if    she     will 
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consent  to  lure  Oscar  to  ruin  !  But  she 
cannot  :  she  sacrifices  herself  so  that 
Oscar  may  be  happy !  She  descends  in 
the  moonlight  (after  an  exquisite  Pas) 
from  the  skies  to  "  the  summit  of 
Mount  Pretroska,  amid  the  peaks  of 
the  Carpathian  Mountains."  She  swings 
in  the  air.  She  hides  her  face  in  her 
hands  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  the 
bliss  of  Oscar  and  Bianca  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  disappears  at  the  back 
into  the  mountain,  which  splits  in 
sunder  conveniently,  amidst  the  loud 
applause  of  the   whole   theatre. 

Such  is  the  ballet  of  "  L'Aerolithe." 
If  the  reader  should  be  of  opinion 
that  it  very  much  resembles  some  other 
that  he  has  seen,  why,  I  must  admit 
such  to  be  the  case ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that    I    never   yet    saw   a   ballet   that  did 
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not     very     much    resemble    many    other 
ballets. 

Mademoiselle  Boisfleury  was  one  of 
those  dancers  who  win  their  public 
simply,  as  it  seems,  by  the  steady 
determination  to  win  them, — by  mere 
force  of  will.  There  was  a  sort  of 
grand  defiance  about  the  way  in 
which  she  bounded  upon  the  stage 
(after  pushing  a  path  for  herself 
through  the  coryphees,  certainly  rather 
roughly),  her  eyes  glittering  from 
beneath  her  thick  black  brows,  her 
nostrils  distended,  her  red  lips  com- 
pressed, and  then,  after  a  few  su- 
perb leaps  and  whirlings,  stood 
suddenly  still  upon  the  points  of 
her  toes  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  her  head  thrown  back,  her 
grand  round  arm  raised  above — her  whole 
attitude   as   audacious   as   it    was    admir- 
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able.  She  had  laughed  at  Blondette's 
paint,  but  it  seemed  that  she  had  not 
hesitated  to  avail  herself  of  similar 
artifices.  She  looked  much  fairer  than 
by  daylight;  but  her  massive  neck  and 
shoulders  were  plentifully  powdered, 
while  there  was  very  strong  rouge 
upon  her  cheeks.  Yet  the  glare  of 
gas  almost  necessitated  this.  It  was 
one  of  Grimshaw's  standing  orders, 
always  to  turn  the  gas  well  on  when 
the  bally  was  played.  "  Mind  that  now, 
Gassy,"  he  would  say  to  his  fitter, 
"  and  light  'em  well  up."  Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury's  style  of  dancing  was  of  the 
strong  school.  It  was  graceful  accord- 
ing to  the  dancer's  theory  of  grace, 
but  it  was  never  tender;  she  was  agile 
enough,  but  never  aerial,  notwithstanding 
the  part  she  played  in  the  romantic 
ballet.       She   had    none   of    that   slender- 
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ness  of  limb  which  sometimes  make  the 
spectators  tremble  lest  a  foot  should 
give  way  or  an  ankle  be  dislocated. 
The  substantial  frame  of  Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury  set  at  rest  effectually  all 
misgivings  of  that  kind.  She  was  as  a 
grand  flower  on  a  thoroughly  strong 
stalk.  She  was  safe  enough, — dashing, 
intrepid,  indefatigable,  with  a  smile 
that  did  not  look  assumed,  and  a 
glance  that  seemed  to  dare  the  theatre 
to  withhold  its  applause.  Certainly 
she  was  an  imposing-looking  creature  in 
her  first  dress  of  flame-coloured  gauze 
powered  with  gold  stars,  her  jewelled 
armlets  and  necklace  (probably  the 
stones  were  not  precious),  and  clusters 
of  brilliant  gewgaws  glittering  amidst 
her  jet  black  tresses.  In  the  last 
scene  she  wore,  of  course,  white 
muslin,      without       ornament      of        any 
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kind,  her  hair  streaming  down  her 
back  and  the  rouge  washed  from 
her  cheeks. 

"  She's  a  good  un  to  dance," 
said  a  stout  gentleman,  with  his 
coat  closely  buttoned,  sitting  in  the 
stalls,  to  a  friend  in  gold  spectacles. 

"Well,  yes,  she  is,"  the  friend 
answered ;  "  her  entrechats  are  really 
admirable.  She  is  a  first-rate  danseuse 
of  the  second  rank.  She  would  not 
suit  us  in  Paris ;  but  she  does  very 
well  for  you  others  here." 

"Has  she  appeared  at  your  opera 
house  ?  " 

"No;  there  are  reasons  for  her  not 
appearing  in  Paris." 

"  Indeed,  Mossoo ! "  said  the  In- 
spector, "  our  sort  of  reasons." 

"Let  us  say  political  reasons,  if  you 
will,    my   friend.      It    is    the    plea    many 
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of  the  French  urge  to  excuse  their 
absence  from  their  native  country. 
Some  governments  are  too  paternal, 
and  like  the  wise  father,  they  do 
not  spare  their  children  the  rod. 
Perhaps  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  fears 
the  rod.  You  see,  my  friend,  I 
have  taken  of  ;  your  haff-naff,  but  I 
am  still  of  the  executive.  I  know 
what  I  say." 

"  She  is  a  good-looking  woman," 
said  the  Inspector,  bluntly.  "  How 
old  do  you  suppose  she  is  ?  " 

"  Ah,  well,  let  me  see ;  she  must 
be  as  near  thirty  as  a  woman  ever 
gets, — let  us  say  twenty-eight.  Yes, 
she  is  pretty !  very  charming  indeed, 
ma  chere!  What  is  this — La  Tenta- 
tion,  is  it  not?  Yes,  of  course.  She 
does  it  very  well." 

"  Has  she  been  dancing  all  these  years  ?" 
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"  Sometimes  she  dance  —  sometimes 
she  sit  still :  she  appear  and  reappear. 
She  made  her  debut  very  young.  She 
was  then  at  Brussels — she  was  young; 
she    could    not   dance   very   well." 

A  handsome  bald-headed  man,  sitting 
in  front  of  the  Inspector  and  his 
friend,  turned  round  suddenly  at 
this. 

"  Will  Monsieur  kindly  permit  me 
to  use  his  opera-glass  for  one  minute?" 
asked  the  Frenchman,  in  a  soft  voice, 
bowing   politely. 

"  Immediately,"  was  the  answer.  The 
gentleman  seemed  to  have  caught  sight 
of  some  one  he  knew  occupying  a 
private  box  on  a  low  tier.  He  looked 
through  the  glass,  and  having  ap- 
parently satisfied  himself  upon  the 
subject,  he  handed  the  glass  to  the 
Frenchman. 
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"Yes,"  said  George  Martin  to  him- 
self, "  it  is  he,  sure  enough.  Wilford  has 
come  here  to  make  certain,  I  suppose,  that 
Mademoiselle  Regine  is  Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury.  Who  can  wonder  that  he 
should  do  so,  poor  fellow?  How  white 
he  looks!  how  he  keeps  at  the  back 
of  the  box!  It  is  a  wonder  that  I 
saw   him   at   all.      How   he   must   suffer! 

This   woman   his   wife,     and    Violet ! 

Can    such   things   be  ?" 

"  That  petite  is  Mademoiselle  Blon- 
dette,  I  suppose?"  the  Frenchman  in- 
quired of  his  friend.  "  She  is  pretty, 
only   she   is   affected." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Inspector,  "she  used 
to  be  at  the  Vulture  in  the  City  Road, 
— a  clever  girl;  but  you  should  hear 
her  father  speak  of  her — hear  the 
character  he  gives  her.  Most  respect- 
able  man    by    the    name    of    Simcox, — 
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keeps  a  pie-shop  up  at  Hoxton.  Little 
Sally  Simcox — that's  his  daughter — 
used  to  dance  Highland-flings  and  such 
like,  at  the  Alexandrina  Saloon  near 
Shoreditch.  Now  she  calls  herself 
Blondette — cuts  her  family  dead,  and 
won't  hear  of  the  name  of  Simcox — 
keeps   a  coach    and   pair.      Such   is  life  !  " 

"  Ah,  truly,"  the  Frenchman  re- 
marked, philosophically,  "it  is  wonder- 
ful the  fortunes  that  are  made  by 
ballet-dancers." 

Some  one  entering  in  great  haste 
nearly  placed  a  foot  in  the  French- 
man's glossy  hat  on  the  floor  before 
him. 

"  Prenez  garde.   Monsieur  !  " 

" Je  vous  demande  pardon,  Monsieur" 
muttered   the   new-comer. 

"  Ah !  Monsieur  Alexis ;  it  is  you, 
then?" 
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"  Ah  !    Monsieur " 

"Chose!  SHI  vous  plait.  Monsieur 
Chose!" 

Then  suddenly  Monsieur  Chose  aban- 
doned the  tone  of  banter  in  which 
he  had  been  speaking,  and  whispered 
fiercely  in  the  ear  of  Monsieur  Alexis : 
"  How  dare  you  come  here,  sir? 
Go !        What     do     you     here  ?       Go     at 

"I  go,  Monsieur,"  the  boy  said, 
in  a  scared  voice,  and  hurried  out. 
He  was  afterwards  to  be  seen  in  the 
upper  boxes  of  the  theatre,  vigorously 
applauding  the  performance,  —  and 
especially  the  dancing  of  Mademoiselle 
Blondette. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  the  English- 
man. 

"  You  don't  know  him  ?  Ah !  then 
you    soon    will.      Petit    diable ;    he    is     a 
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young     man     of     considerable     promise." 

"  He   looks    a    mere   boy." 

"  He  is  not  far  from  twenty,  how- 
ever. He  is  a  half-breed.  If  he  takes 
care,  there  is  a  chance  that  he  may 
be  able  to  combine  the  dexterity  of 
the  Parisian  with  the  brutality  of  the 
London  thief.  At  present  he  is  a 
little  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  be  very 
successful ;  but  in  time  he  may  out- 
grow that;  he  is  young,  there  is  hope 
for  him.  He  is  clever,  he  has  no 
heart;  he  would  sell  his  mother  for  a 
chasse  of  Marasquin ;  his  sister  for 
a  packet  of  cigarettes;  his  father — well, 
he  did  sell  him — we  owe  him  thanks 
for  that — for  twelve  hundred  francs; 
and  le  pere  Dominique  is  now  at  the 
galleys  as  a  natural  consequence.  But 
Madame  sa  mere  knows  not  of  the  trans- 
action :  it  is  a  hold  I  have  upon  her  son." 
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"And  the  sister?" 

"The  sister  is   Mademoiselle  Stephanie, 
dancing  now  for  our  pleasure." 

"And  is  she ?" 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Inspector,  you  in- 
terrogate me,  is  it  not  so?  France 
through  her  executive,  is  interested 
in  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury  and  her 
family.  They  are  emigres.  France  may 
wish  that  they  should  return  to  her 
bosom."  She  is  a  great  nation ;  she 
has  moments  of  clemency, — she  has 
moments  of  cruelty.  She  may  pardon 
the  family  for  the  beauty  and  the 
talent  of  the  daughter;  or  she  may 
turn  the  key  upon  the  whole  group. 
I  don't  say  which  course  she  will 
pursue.  It  is  not  for  us,  cher  ami, 
to  decide  this  kind  of  question.  We 
are  but  members  of  the  executive; 
police-men,  as  you  others  say.     Eh  Men? 
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we  wait  and  see,  and  we  act  when 
some  one  whispers  in  our  ears  what 
we   shall   do.      For   Stephanie " 

"Hush!  don't  talk  so  loud.  I 
must  go.  I  see  my  gent  from  Liver- 
pool in  a  private  box,  with  a  lady — 
his  sister  very  likely — good-bye.  I  must 
go  up-stairs  to  the  door  of  the  box," 
and   the   stout   Inspector   withdrew. 

"Have  I  take  too  much  haff-naff — 
do  I  talk  too  much  ?"  Monsieur  Chose 
asked   himself. 

The  bald,  handsome  gentleman  in 
front  here  politely  proffered  his  opera- 
glass   to   the   Frenchman. 

By-and-by,  on  a  bridge  of  small 
civilities,  Mr.  Martin  and  Monsieur 
Chose  passed  gradually  into  conversa- 
tion. Monsieur  Chose  was  evidently 
in  a  talkative  mood.  Martin  was 
always  a  good  listener;    he  distinguished 
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himself  especially  in  that  character  on 
the  present  occasion.  Perhaps  he  had, 
or  thought  he  had,  an  object  in  view 
in    doing   this. 

"The  ballet  in  England,"  said  the 
Frenchman  with  a  grand  air,  "is  an 
exotic  which  has  never  taken  deep 
root, — which  would  die  but  for  much 
care  and  what  you  call  forcing.  In 
France  it  is  a  natural  production,  and 
it  flourishes  always.  London  tries  to 
like,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the  ballet. 
Paris  loves  it  from  instinct.  It  is  the 
dream  of  the  English  that  they  have 
the  tastes,  the  perceptions  of  the  French. 
Monsieur,  believe  me,  it  is  not  possible. 
They  try  to  like  claret — they  swallow 
it  with  a  wry  face ;  it  does  not  please 
them  really;  why  should  they  pretend 
that  it  does?  Let  England  keep  to 
her    native    productions ;     to     her     port- 
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wine,  her  sherry-wine,  her  porter- 
ale,  her  haff-naff,  which  is  excellent,  I 
know  it ;  which  fits  well  to  this  climate 
opaque  and  brumeux.  Let  her  not  seek 
to  imitate  the  pleasures  of  the  French. 
For  you,  the  pantomime  of  Christmas ; 
for  us,  the  ballet — pensif — poetic,  sub- 
lime !  We  are  a  nation  of  sentiment ; 
we  love  always  the  appeals  to  our 
hearts,  to  our  emotions.  We  should 
hiss  this  ballet  in  Paris.  It  is  good; 
but  it  is  not  good  enough.  The  nuances 
are  not  preserved;  the  ensemble  is  not 
cared  for.  The  whole  is  without  esprit 
Mademoiselle  Boisfleury  is  charming ; 
Mademoiselle  Blondette  is  ravissante,  but 
for  the  others!  Monsieur,  to  see  a 
ballet  of  the  first  quality,  you  must  see 
it  in  Paris,  and  nowhere  else ;  as  to  eat 
strawberries  in  perfection  you  must 
pluck  them  yourself  from  their  beds." 
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"Monsieur"  said  Martin,  bowing, 
"  I  have  long  entertained  these  opinions, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
express  them  so  well.  Your  remarks 
are  profound — more,  they  are  philo- 
sophical." 

"  Monsieur  !  "  exclaimed  the  French- 
man, his  face  beaming  with  delight 
as  he  bowed  his  head  repeatedly,  "  you 
do  me  an  honour  extreme !  But  it 
is  given  to  the  intellect  of  France 
to  be  not  less  appreciative  and  judicial 
in  its  character,  than  competent  to 
wield  those  attributes  to  the  advan- 
tage   of  the    universe  !  " 

Monsieur  Chose  spoke  with  an  air 
of  enthusiasm  and  deep  conviction : 
his  gestures  were  extremely  animated, 
and  he  rose  from  his  seat.  There 
were  cries  in  the  pit  behind  him 
of    "Sit    down    in   front!" 
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"I  am  carried  out  of  myself,"  he 
said,  with  an  air  of  greater  calm- 
ness, "let  me  remember  my  situation. 
Ah,  behold  us  now  at  the  grand 
scene  of  L'Aerolithe  !  " 

A  roar  of  applause  was  the  re- 
cognition of  Blister's  triumph  in  the 
picture  of  the  "  Summit  of  Mount 
Petroska  by  moonlight,  amid  the 
Peaks  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains," 
the  last  scene  of  the  ballet.  (It  may 
be  as  well  to  say  that  Blister  had 
never  in  his  life  been  further  from 
London  than  Blackwall, — but  then  he 
never  professed  to  give  faithful 
representations  of  particular  landscapes ; 
and,  indeed,  he  held  that  vraisem- 
blance  had  nothing  to  do  with  scene- 
painting, — perhaps  because  he  thought 
that   if    he    made   the    back-ground     too 
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natural,  it  would  interfere  with  the 
actors  who  were  to  be  the  fore- 
ground figures ;  and  who  it  must  be 
said,  were  generally  quite  as  far  off 
truth   of  delineation    as   was   Blister.) 

Monsieur  Chose  was  loud  in  his  ap- 
plause throughout  the  whole  of  the 
scene,  though  his  approval  was  always 
given  with  a  great  air  of  consciousness 
of  superiority  and  condescension.  Never- 
theless, his  repeated  "  Brava  !  brava  !" 
possessed  a  tone  of  languid  ecstasy  that 
brought  all  his  neighbours  into  a  like 
frame  of  mind,  and  induced  them  to 
applaud  also.  It  was  as  though  his 
manifestations  of  delight  were  wrung 
from  him,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
presented  by  a  constitutional  indolence 
and  an  aristocratic  indifference,  and 
were  therefore  all  the  more  precious. 
And   the   scene   was   worthy  of  applause. 
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When  the  premiere  danseuse  swung  high 
up  in  the  air,  descending  gradually 
lower,  a  strong  lime-light  pouring  upon 
her, — so  strong  that  the  wire  supporting 
her  was  hardly  visible  fron  the  stalls, 
while  it  could  not  be  traced  at  all 
from  the  boxes,  except  now  and  then 
when  it  caught  the  light, — the  effect 
was  almost  poetical;  Monsieur  Chose 
said  it  was  quite.  The  inevitably 
absurd  characteristics  of  the  ballet 
costume  were  very  nearly  lost.  There 
was  a  sort  of  gauze  cloud  wreath- 
ing about  Stephanie  ;  her  long  black 
hair  was  streaming  behind  her ;  her 
hands  were  clasped  upon  her  breast ; 
her  splendid  eyes  were  turned  up- 
ward. She  looked  very  handsome, 
beautiful  indeed,  while  it  was  part 
of  the  effect  to  make  the  light — 
almost       blinding      in      its      vividness — 
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appear     to      emanate      from     her,     until 
she      seemed      to      hang      gleaming      in 
the       air      like      an      incarnate      jewel. 
George     Martin    could     not    help     vying 
with     the     Frenchman      in      applauding 
the     scene.       He     gave     a     glance     at 
Wilford's    box    to    see    if    he    was     still 
present,    but    he   was   unable   to   discover 
him — possibly      because      the       audience 
portion    of    the     theatre     was     darkened 
for     the      enhancement     of     the     moon- 
light     scene.       Suddenly     there     was      a 
lull     in     the     applause — a     murmur — a 
gasp  !        Mademoiselle      Boisfleury      was 
to       descend       into       the       summit      of 
Mount     Petroska,      it      was     true,     but 
surely       not       with       such       rapidity  ? 
Was     it    accidental — was    it    intentional? 
Some     continued     to      applaud,     clapped 
their     hands     the      more      violently     in 
their       regret       at      what       seemed       a 
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growing  apathy  in  the  house.  There 
were  cries  for  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury, 
then  shouts  of  "  Bravo  !  "  "  Order  !  " 
"  Shame  !  "  "  Grimshaw  !  "  "  Sit  down  !  " 
"  Stephanie  !  "   &c. 

11  There  is  something  wrong,  surely," 
Martin  whispered  to  the  French- 
man. 

"  Yes,  the  rope  must  have  broken — I 
knew  it  would." 

Martin  turned  to  him  quickly,  looking 
at  him  inquiringly. 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur," — the  Frenchman 
answered  the  glance,  bowing  and 
smiling.  "  You  flatter  m}^  intelligence. 
I  did  not  know  that  the  rope 
would  break  to-night."  He  added, 
to  himself,  "  Enjin,  then,  behold 
me  present  when  the  accident  has 
occurred  ! " 

The       conviction       that       there       was 
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something  wrong  grew  upon  the 
house.  The  thing  was  evident  in 
the  looks  of  M.  Anatole,  who  had 
given  up  his  ballet  attitude,  and 
was  now  indulging  in  poses  natural, 
if  not  graceful.  He  was  turning 
from  one  side  to  the  .  other  to 
get  instruction  from  the  people  in 
the  wing  as  to  what  he  should  do 
next.  Mademoiselle  Blondette  was 
clearly  shivering  with  fright,  was 
holding  Anatole's  arm  tightly  with 
both  her  hands,  speaking  to  him,  look- 
ing beseechingly  at  him,  at  the 
prompter.  It  was  quite  certain  that 
there  was  something  wrong.  A  loud 
cry  arose  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  From  that  point  of  view 
many  spectators  could  perceive  the 
figure  of  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury. 
She     must     have     struck     against     the 
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scenery  in  her  descent, — the  rope 
probably  breaking, — and  then  been 
precipitated  to  the  stage.  She  was 
lying,  half  hidden  by  a  set  piece, 
at  the  back  of  the  stage.  In  quiet 
moments  a  low  moaning  could  be 
heard  to  proceed  from  the  spot  ; 
she  was  no  longer  the  radiant 
premiere  danseuse  of  the  continental 
theatres — she  was  simply  a  poor 
woman  in  a  huddle  of  crumpled, 
soiled  muslin,  the  victim  of  an 
accident, — grievously  hurt.  The  lime- 
light had  been  withdrawn,  the  stage 
was  very  dark  ;  still  this  was  per- 
ceived ;  then  a  small  crowd  of  car- 
penters, scene-shifters,  and  ballet-girls, 
men  and  women,  hurried  on  to  the 
stage,  and  the  curtain  came  down 
— not  with  the  slow  regularity  of  its 
usual      descent,     but     with      an      abrupt 
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scramble.  All  this  takes  some  lines  to 
tell;  but  little  more  than  two  minutes 
intervened  between  the  accident  and  the 
dropping   of  the   curtain. 

The  audience  looked  at  each  other. 
The  evening's  entertainment  was  over, 
but  could  they  go  in  this  way  ?  Some 
hurried  off  at  once,  it  is  true,  with 
white,  sickened  faces,  but  the  rest 
remained,  talking  earnestly  in  groups  ; 
men  hitherto  strangers,  who  had  sat 
speechless  next  to  each  other,  were 
now  discussing  the  accident  as  though 
they  had  just  discovered  they  were 
really  intimates  of  the  longest  standing. 
Some  stood  on  seats, — there  was  a  dis- 
position to  hoot  and  groan.  Certain 
obstinate  and  obtuse  people  still  per- 
sisted in  applauding.  At  last  there  was 
a  tolerably  unanimous  cry  for  "  Grim- 
shaw  ! "   which    strengthened    as   it   went 
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on,       and       grew       more       and       more 
angry. 

A  well-dressed  gentleman,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  very  glossy  hat  (it  is  said 
that  at  the  T.  R.,  Long  Acre,  a  glossy 
hat  is  always  kept  ready  in  the  wings  for 
those  who  make  apologies,  or  are  called  to 
receive  the  plaudits  of  the  house),  Tacker, 
the  stage-manager,  appeared  before  the  cur- 
tain. His  look  was  dignified  and  serious, 
his  manner  irreproachably  polite.  He 
was  expressly  engaged  to  make  apologies, 
of  which  Grimshaw  himself  was  quite 
incapable,  though  he  liked  to  go  on 
now  and  then  in  a  rough  bonhomie 
sort  of  way,  to  show  himself,  acknowledge 
applause,  and  smile  and  bow  to  the 
audience.  There  was  immediate  silence 
for  Tacker.  He  held  his  hat  gracefully 
in  his  left  hand — his  right  was  of 
course     pressed     upon     his     heart.       He 
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glanced  up  and  down,  right  and  left, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  audi- 
ence. 

"Ladies   and   gentlemen, — I    regret    to 
inform   you   that   an    accident,    not,  as   it 

is     believed,    of    a     serious     nature " 

(Oh !  oh !  from  the  back  of  the  pit. 
Tacker  glared  fiercely  at  that  quarter, 
and  was  loudly  applauded  by  the 
stalls.)  "Not,"  he  repeated  sternly,  "it 
is  believed  of  a  serious  nature,  has 
happened  to  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury. 
The  management  have  to  request,  there- 
fore, under  these  circumstances,  the  in- 
dulgence a  British  audience  has  never 
hesitated  to  give.  The  audience  are 
requested  to  allow  the  performances  to 
come  to  a  close  at  once.  The  cause  of  the 
accident  shall  be  searchingly  investigated, 
and  provision  made  against  its  recur- 
rence.      In    any   case,    the    management 
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have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
the  new  ballet  will  be  performed 
to-morrow  and  every  evening  until 
further  notice." 

What  could  the  house  do  but  applaud 
Tacker  and   go   home  ? 

"  Hist ! "  said  the  Frenchman  to 
Martin.  "  Let  us  go  round  to  the 
back  and  make  inquiries.  I  will 
arrange." 

Martin  looked  at  Wilford's  box ;  it 
was  empty.  He  accompanied  Monsieur 
Chose. 

"  Well,  this  is  just  my  luck,"  said  a 
sturdy  gentleman,  elbowing  his  way  out 
of  the  pit.  "  I  come  here  for  abstrac- 
tion and  recreation,  under  pressure  of 
great  calamity  at  home.  What  happens? 
A  rope  breaks,  or  something  goes  wrong, 
and    a    woman    breaks    her    neck — don't 
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tell  me  she  hasn't  broken  her  neck — 
I'd  take  my  oath  of  it ;  and  a  good- 
looking  woman,  too,  in  very  nice  order 
and  preservation ;  a  highly  respectable 
Murillo ;  or,  at  least,  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  school  of  Murillo.  I  can't 
help  having  some  doubts  as  to  her 
genuineness.  But  poor  thing  !  I'm  sure 
I'm  very  sorry  for  her.  I  came  here 
for  amusement,  and  this  is  what  I  get." 

It  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Isaac  Philli- 
more,  picture-dealer,  of  Freer  Street,  Soho. 

A  shabby-looking  man  was  with  him. 
A  man  with  no  shirt-collar,  a  red 
nose,  a  broken  hat  (with  crape  on  it), 
and  very  watery  eyes.  His  lips  had 
a  tremulous  movement  about  them,  as 
though   they   were   always   talking. 

"  What  is  it  you're  saying,  Loafe  ?" 
Mr.  Phillimore  asked.  "My  poor  fellow, 
you've   got    into    such  a  way  of    mutter- 
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ing,  there  is  no  hearing  a  word  you  say." 

Mr.  Loafe  whispered  into  Mr.  Philli- 
more's  ear. 

"Oh,  well!"  said  Mr.  Phillimore,  "if 
you  want  to  go,  why,  of  course  you 
must  go — and  here's  the  half-crown  you 
asked  for — I  should  have  to  pay  it  for 
your  supper,  so  you're  welcome  to  it." 

"  I'll  pay  you  back,"  said  Mr.  Loafe, 
with  breathless  earnestness.  "Ton  my 
soul,  I'll  pay  you  back.  I  shall  get 
twelve  and  sixpence,  if  I'm  lucky.  I 
did  not  see  any  one  doing  it,  and  I 
dare  say  I  can  plant  a  paragraph  on 
two  or  three  of  the  morning  papers. 
Only  I  must  go  and  get  particulars, 
and    do    it    at    once." 

And   Mr.    Loafe   disappeared. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  never  saw  a 
man  that  looked  more  as  though  he 
wanted    twelve     and     sixpence.      I    sup- 
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pose  it  comes  of  being  a  literary  man ! 
Why,  Loafe's  got  to  be  a  mere  drunken 
boor  by  Ostade!  Then,  he  added: 
"Well,  my  recreation  is  over,  and  I 
go  back  to  my  dismal  home  a  more 
miserable  man  than  I  came  from  it.  I 
suppose  that  comes  of  being  a  picture- 
dealer  and  an  appreciator  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Stay !  I  won't  go  home  yet. 
I'll  try  a  devilled  oyster.  Perhaps  that 
will   cheer    me." 

Mr.  Loafe's  paragraph  was  as  follows  : 
"  Serious  Accident  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Long  Acre. — We  regret  to  have 
to  state  that  a  serious  accident  occurred 
at  this  favourite  establishment  last 
evening,  during  the  performance  of  the 
new  and  successful  ballet,  "  L'Aerolithe." 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  perfor- 
mance, as  our  readers  are  probably 
aware,      a     full      description     having    so 
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recently  appeared  in  our  columns,  the 
eminent  danseuse,  Mademoiselle  Stephanie 
Boisfleury,  who  sustains  the  character  of 
Fiametta,  the  Fille  du  Firmament  (from 
whence  the  name  of  the  piece  is 
derived),  is  required  to  swing  for  some 
time  over  the  stage  suspended  by  a 
wire,  the  strength  of  which  it  is  the 
rule  of  the  theatre  to  test  every 
morning,  so  that  no  precaution  may 
be  spared  to  render  the  feat  a  com- 
paratively harmless  one,  the  actress 
finally  disappearing  from  the  gaze  of 
the  enraptured  audience  down  a  trap- 
door at  the  back  of  the  stage.  From 
some  cause,  with  the  particulars  of 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  and  indeed 
it  appears  to  be  a  mystery  to  all 
concerned,  in  spite  of  our  ceaseless 
endeavours  to  obtain  explicit  informa- 
tion   at    the    late    hour    last    evening   at 
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which  we  went  to  press,  the  rope  broke, 
or  became  detached  from  the  dress  of 
Mademoiselle  Boisfleury,  the  accident 
has  been  explained  to  us  in  both  ways, 
but  its  exact  manner  does  not  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  and 
she  was  precipitated  from  a  great  height 
of  some  twelve  feet  or  more  with 
considerable  violence  on  to  the  stage 
A  scene  of  extraordinary  alarm,  con- 
sternation, and  excitement  ensued  in  the 
theatre,  and  the  curtain  was  at  once 
lowered.  Mr  Tacker,  the  admirable 
stage-manager  (whose  benefit,  we  observe 
by  our  advertising  columns,  is  fixed  for 
Tuesday  week,  when  we  trust  that  he 
will  receive  the  support  so  delightful  an 
actor,  and  excellent  a  public  servant, 
fully  deserves),  endeavoured  in  a  short 
speech,  capitally  delivered,  to  allay  the 
fears   of  the   audience,  among  the  female 
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portion  of  whom  considerable  fear  bad 
been  manifested.  Mr.  Grimshaw  has 
been  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
the  sufferer,  and  the  best  medical 
skill  in  the  metropolis  has  been 
summoned  to  her  assistance.  Mean- 
while, Mademoiselle  Boisneury  lies  in  a 
state  of  great  peril,  and  which  we  fear 
we  must  call  precarious.  Perhaps  it  is 
now  a  fitting  time,  a  good  opportunity, 
to  ask  how  long  entertainments  of  so 
dangerous  a  character,  &c,  &c.  When 
will  our  senators  give  us  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  remedy  a  state  of  things 
which  Ac.,  &c.  ?" 

There   was   a   good  deal   more   of  it. 

Perhaps,  it  is  fair  to  state,  however, 
that  Mr.  Loafe's  paragraph  did  not 
appear   exactly  as   he   had   written   it. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  BENE  !  " 

The  address  of  Mr.  Tacker,  the  stage- 
manager,  while  it  may  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  allaying  to  a  great  extent 
the  alarm  of  the  audience,  certainly 
did  not  do  justice  to  the  real  state 
of  the  case  behind  the  curtain.  A 
crowd  surrounded  the  senseless  form 
of  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury.  She  had 
not  moved  since  her  fall.  She  had 
moaned    for     some     minutes,     evidently 
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in  acute  suffering.  This  expression  of 
pain  was  not  loud,  but  it  was  intense. 
Great  agony  masters  the  strength, 
and  forbids  any  noisy  or  prolonged  cry; 
— and  these  feeble  moans  had  ceased  as 
she  became  insensible. 

"  She  is  dead ! "  cried  several  of  the 
women  who  surrounded  her,  all  look- 
ing from  one  to  the  other,  trembling; 
some  were  crying  violently — while  others 
with  stronger  minds,  or  with  less  feel- 
ing, probably,  were  emphatically  de- 
nouncing it  as  a  shame  that  Grim- 
shaw  should  have  allowed  her  to 
swing  from  that  rope,  as  they  had 
known  very  well  all  along  that  an 
accident  was  sure  to  come  of  it  at 
some  time  or  other.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  abuse  some  one.  If  a  fellow- 
creature  suffers,  it  is  always  indis- 
pensable   that     we     should     turn    round 

i2     - 
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and  see  whom  we  can  conveniently 
denounce  as  the  cause  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Perhaps  the  corps  de  ballet  had 
no  great  reason  to  love  Grirashaw ;  he 
often  fined  them,  and  bullied  them, 
and  swore  at  them,  and  stopped 
their  salaries, — though  he  did  now 
and  then  talk  to  them  "  affably," 
and  thank  them  for  their  exertions, 
and  invite  them  to  a  cham  supper. 
So  when  a  misfortune  of  this  kind 
happened,  it  seemed  only  natural  on 
their  parts  to  give  him  the  full  odium 
of  the  occurrence.  He  had  all  the 
profit — he  ought  to  have  all  the  loss ; 
so  they  argued, — not  reasonably  per- 
haps,— but  then  women  are  not  always 
reasonable ;  and  as  for  logic  from 
coryphees,  of  course  that's  out  of 
the  question.  They  did  not  remem- 
ber   at    the   moment    that    any     one    of 
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them  would  have  been  only  too  de- 
lighted to  play  the  part  of  Fiametta, 
and  to  accomplish  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury's  feat,  if  permitted  to  appear 
in,  a  grand  new  dress  for  the 
occasion, — the  dress  of  course  provided 
by  Grimshaw, — and  find  a  slight 
addition  to  the  salary  to  be  received 
from  the  treasury  on  Saturday  night. 
Certainly  it  was  more  convenient  to 
abuse  Grimshaw,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
under  their  eyes,  than  an  incoherent 
public  who  had  roared  for  a  "sen- 
sation "  ballet,  and  were  now  scat- 
tered over  the  town,  ornamenting  many 
British  homes,  voting  the  whole  thing 
very  horrid  and  shocking,  agreeing 
that  it  "  ought  not  to  be  allowed," 
and  enjoying  their  suppers  amazingly. 

Had    a     doctor    been    sent    for?     Yes. 
Two   or    three    men   had    started   off    to 
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call  in  a  doctor.  Nervous,  excitable 
men,  most  anxious  to  be  of  use — 
scared,  and  desirous  to  be  away  from 
a  painful  scene,  and  to  assist  from  a 
distance.  Not  good  people  to  send  on 
such  an  errand.  They  would  go  dash- 
ing about  for  some  time,  running  at 
their  topmost  speed  in  vague  directions, 
only  gradually  conscious  at  last  of  the 
real  object  of  their  hurry, — to  bring  a 
doctor  into  the  theatre,  to  the  aid  of 
the  sufferer, — and  a  good  half-hour  would 
be  lost. 

There  was  great  confusion.  A  huddle 
of  carpenters  in  paper  caps  stood  round, 
in  stooping  attitudes,  their  palms  on 
their  knees,  as  though  they  were  at  a 
private  dog-fight,  or  round  a  horse 
slipped  down  in  the  Strand. 

"  She  ain't  dead,"  said  one.  "  I 
see  her  move  just  then.     Didn't  you,  Bill?" 
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Grimshaw  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  picking  his  teeth  with  a  penknife, 
and  tolerably  calm. 

"  Now — get  along,  you  women,"  he 
cried  to  the  corps  de  ballet  "You 
can't  do  any  good.  You  carpenters,  be 
off!  I  won't  have  my  stage  blocked 
up  in  this  way."  (These  orders  were 
strengthened  by  strong  adjectives — too 
strong  indeed  for  printing.)  "  Mrs. 
Bell" — he  singled  out  a  coryphee,  she 
was  one  of  those  dancers  who  are 
generally  very  much  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  during  the  performances — 
whose  youth  is  a  thing  quite  of  the 
past — and  who  are,  in  most  cases, 
mothers  of  large  families,  if  not  grand- 
mothers— "  Mrs.  Bell,  you  understand 
these  things.  Can  she  be  moved?  You 
think  not? — not  just  yet?  Very  well 
then ;  let  her  remain  here  for  the  present, 
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until  the  doctor  comes.  Something  to 
put  under  her  head?  Certainly.  By 
all  means.  Here,  Hobson !  Where's  the 
property  master?  Bring  a  cushion,  or 
something.  A  glass  of  water,  Mrs. 
Bell?  Certainly.  Fetch  a  glass,  some 
of  you  girls." 

A  whisper  went  through  the  throng 
— a  look  of  surprise — something  of  a 
snigger,  perhaps — 'midst  all  the  alarm 
and  sorrow,  and  sympathy.  It  was  said 
that  the  husband  of  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury  had  come  down  to  the  theatre. 
Some  one  spoke  on  the  subject  to 
Grimshaw. 

"  Let  him  come,  of  course,"  said 
Grimshaw.  "  I  never  knew  she  had  a 
husband,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice, 
as  he  turned  on  his  heel;  "but  some- 
how these  women  always  do  have  hus- 
bands.     I     don't    see    that    he   has    any 
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grounds  for  an  action,  however."  He 
invoked — not  a  blessing  upon  husbands 
generally,  and  then  went  away  to  abuse 
an  inebriated  scene-shifter,  and  discuss 
with  Tacker,  his  stage-manager,  the 
performance  of  the  morrow. 

"  If  she's  too  bad  to  show,"  he  said, 
"who  are  we  to  put  into  the  part? 
Is  Celine  strong  enough  ?  She's  ugly, 
I  know;  but  her  digger  ain't  bad." 

Wilford  Hadfield  was  led  to  where 
the  poor  woman  was  lying. 

A  pillow  had  been  placed  under  her 
head.  To  effect  this  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  raise  her  a  little.  The  pain  so 
occasioned,  in  a  measure,  restored  her 
to  animation.  She  was  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  Mrs.  Bell  was  busy  bathing 
her  temples  and  fanning  her.  She 
shivered, — her  lips  parted, — her  eyes 
half    opened, — she      drew     together     her 
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hands,     her     fingers      twitching     convul- 
sively. 

"  Her  arms  ain't  broken,  at  any 
rate,"  said  a  carpenter,  who  still  loi- 
tered near.  Perhaps  he  had  experience 
of  accidents. 

"  Regine ! "  said  Wilford,  in  a  low, 
deep  voice.  He  knelt  at  her  side. 
Her  head  turned  in  the  direction  of 
his  voice.  She  gazed  into  his  face  in 
a   wild,    dazzled   sort    of  way. 

"You,  Wilford?"  she  asked  at  last; 
"  and  here  ?  " 

"  I  saw  all,"  he  said.  "  Do  you 
suffer  much  ?  "  and  he  took  her 
hand. 

"You  wished  me  dead:  are  you  satis- 
fied now  ?  "  she  moaned,  closing  her  eyes 
again,    and   shivering. 

There  was  another  movement  among 
the    crowd,    now   at   some    distance   from 
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the  sufferer.  Two  gentlemen  ap- 
proached. 

"  The  doctor,"  people  said  to  each 
other. 

"  Are  you  a  doctor  ?  "  whispered 
Martin   to    Monsieur   Chose. 

"  Have  no  fear  !  "  was  the  calm 
answer. 

"Ah!"  cried  Martin.  u  He  is  here 
then  ! "  And  his  eyes  lighted  upon  the 
figure  of  Wilford,  kneeling  at  the  side 
of  Regine. 

"  It  is  true,"  Monsieur  Chose  mut- 
tered, "  the  gentleman  from  the  Soho 
quarter.  You  know  him  ? "  he  inquired 
of  Martin. 

A  little  ballet-girl,  with  a  frightened, 
childish  face,  stepped  forward.  She  had 
overheard  the  inquiry.  She  had  a 
timid,  shy  manner,  but  the  excitement 
of     the     occasion     gave      her      courage. 
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Perhaps  she  was  amazed  that  the  doc- 
tor did  not  hasten  to  his  patient,  was 
anxious  that  he  should  lose  no  time 
by   standing   on    ceremony. 

"He  is  only  the  husband  of  Made- 
moiselle  Boisfleury,"   she   said. 

The  Frenchman  uttered  a  strange  eja- 
culation— a  sort  of  click  in  his  throat, 
which  might  signify  anything — surprise, 
inquiry,  suppressed  laughter,  regret,  any- 
thing. 

"  Only  the  husband ! "  he  said,  and 
nudged   his   companion. 

"You  wished  me  dead,  are  you  satis- 
fied ? "  Regine  asked  again,  in  a  trem- 
bling  voice. 

Monsieur  Chose  overheard.  He  whis- 
pered  in   Martin's   ear : 

"  Regard,  then — how  women  are 
clever  !  How  quick  to  avail  themselves 
of   a    change,    to    twist   it.  to   their   own 
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advantage !  How  it  is  extraordinary ! 
See  !  she  would  have  him  to  believe — the 
tall  white  gentleman  with  the  beard — 
that  she  fell  not  by  accident,  but  on 
purpose.  It  is  wise  !  It  is  admirable  ! 
Women  are  superb,  always !  If  she  has 
done  him  a  wrong,  will  he  not  pardon 
her  now  ?  How  all  that  is  ador- 
able !  " 

Martin  did  not  appear  to  enjoy  es- 
pecially the  opportunity  his  companion 
had  selected  for  descanting  upon  femi- 
nine peculiarities.  But  he  already  un- 
derstood that  Monsieur  Chose  was  not 
a  gentleman  of  any  great  depth  of 
feeling.  Monsieur  Chose  had  not  hur- 
ried himself  in  making  his  way  to  the 
stage ;  he  had  even  loitered  to  point 
out  one  or  two  details  of  stage  manage- 
ment he  deemed  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. 
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"Mon  dieu!"  he  said,  with  a  smil- 
ing approval  as  they  came  along,  "how 
are  all  these  things  curious,  and  inte- 
resting, and  full  of  charm!  How  fami- 
liar they  seem  to  me! — how  I  feel  at 
home  thus  surrounded ! — how  I  am  re- 
minded  of  my  jeunesse!" 

Upon  the  stage  he  surveyed  through 
his  gold  spectacles  the  assembled  group 
with  a  smiling,  rather  leering  patronage. 
Then   he    whispered  to   Martin : 

"How  different  are  the  stalls  and 
the  stage  !  It  is  wonderful  !  Your 
Mademoiselle  Blondette  is  un  peu  maigre 
when   one   comes   to   see   her   close ! " 

"  Oh,  Wilford !  you  will  never  par- 
don  me,"   murmured    Regine. 

"Let  us  not  speak  of  this  now, 
Regine,"  said  Wilford.  "Are  you  much 
hurt  ?     Can   you   bear    to   be   raised  ? " 

"  Why    are   you   here  ?     Why   do    you 
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speak  so  kindly  to  me?  Why  do  you 
not  permit  me  to  die?  Why  do  you 
come  here  ?  " 

"  It  may  be   that  it  is  my  duty  to    be 
here." 

"  You  do  not  hate  me  ?  " 
"No.     Heaven  forbid!" 
"But   you    do    not    know    all — you  do 
not    know   all,  or   you   would    kill   me — 
you  would  curse  me !  " 

"  She  loves  then  always  ce  grand  mon- 
sieur !  Is  it  not  so  ?  Does  it  not  seem 
so  ?  Mon  clieu  I  it  is  very  interesting, 
this   scene." 

But  Martin  rather  shrunk  at  the 
light   tone   of  his   companion. 

"It  is  with  regret  I  disturb  this  re- 
union of  lovers,  but  it  is  time,  is  it  not, 
to  assume  my  role  of  doctor  ? "  Mon- 
sieur Chose  advanced  to  Regine.  "  Stop, 
then,  dear  children,"  he  said  to  the  ballet ; 
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"  stand  back,  if  you  please ;  give  us, 
then,  all  the  air  we  can  have.  Thank 
you,  madame,"  he  continued,  bowing  to 
Mrs.  Bell,  who,  at  his  signal,  relin- 
quished her  task  of  fanning  Regine, 
and  withdrew.  "Thank  you  a  thousand 
times — that   will   do  !  " 

"  He  is  a  Frenchman — the  private 
doctor  of  Mademoiselle  Boisfieury,"  whis- 
pered the  little  ballet-girl,  with  very 
wide  open  eyes. 

"We  have  want  of  air — it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  poor  child  to  breathe." 
He  took  a  penknife  from  his  pocket, 
and  cut  the  lace  of  her  dress.  He 
turned  to  Wilford,  standing  at  his  side 
abstractedly.  u  A  glass  of  water,  if  you 
please,  monsieur.  Will  you  get  it  for 
me  ? "  he  asked,  with  extreme  polite- 
ness. 

Wilford,     hardly     knowing    what     he 
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was  doing,  went  in  quest  of  the 
water. 

Monsieur  Chose  beckoned  to  Mar- 
tin. 

"Would  you  like  to  assist  at  the 
performance  of  a  little  drama  in  one 
act  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  strange 
grimace. 

He  appeared  to  read  in  Martin's 
puzzled  expression  an  answer  suffici- 
ently  affirmative. 

"  Look,  then,"  he  said.  He  removed 
his  hat  and  gold  spectacles  carefully; 
he  rumpled  his  thick  black  hair,  and 
pushed  it  back  from  his  face  and  be- 
hind his  ears.  He  took  the  hands  of 
Regine  and  pressed  them,  drawing  her 
towards   him. 

"  Regine  !  "  he  called  in  a  hissing 
whisper.  She  started.  With  staring  eyes 
she  looked   into  his  face. 
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"Regine!"  he  repeated.  "Ma  chatte 
Men    aimee." 

"  You ! "  she  exclaimed,  wildly,  try- 
ing to   draw   her   hands   from   his. 

"Ah,  oui,"  he  answered,  '  'cW  moi, 
chere  Mimi,   ma   belle   biche   blanche ! " 

"Here?  Am  I  dreaming? — am  I 
mad?       Where,  is     Wilford?        If     he 

should  see  you — if  he  should   know " 

She   was   raising  her  voice   in   a   scream. 

"  Silence,  amie  /  "  said  the  Frenchman, 
sternly. 

"Oh,  Rene!"  she  cried,  "what  have 
I  done  ? — what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?" 
and  she  swooned  back. 

Wilford  returned  with  some  water. 
The  Frenchman  sprinkled  some  on  her 
face,  and  wetted  her  temples  and  the 
palms   of  her   hands. 

He   rose. 

"  Her  limbs  are  safe,"  he  said,    aloud, 
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"  the  brain  is  not  injured,  nor  the 
spine.  For  the  ribs  I  will  not  say : 
if  they  press  upon  the  lungs — the  heart 
— it  may  be  bad.  She  can  be  moved 
from  here  soon.  It  is  not  good  for 
her  to  remain  here — it  is  cold — there 
is  very  much  of  draughts;  she  had 
better  be  taken  to  her  dressing-room 
for  the  present ;  let  a  couch  be  brought 
upon  which  she  may  be  carried." 
He  resumed  his  glossy  hat  and  gold 
spectacles. 

"It  was  interesting,  was  it  not?" 
he  asked  in  a  low  voice,  turning  to 
Martin. 

"  You   know   her,    then  ?" 

"  Perhaps — a  little  ;  but  behold  !  ce 
Monsieur.  It  is  a  little  history  of 
which  I  have  revealed  to  you  —  a 
chapter,  do  you  see  ? — that  is  all. 
Ah!   ce  Monsieur,   regard   him — the   poor 
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husband,  is  it  not  so?  I  have  for  him 
a   grand   sympathy." 

Regine   recovered   a   little. 

"  Wilford !  "   she   murmured. 

He  again  took  her  hand :  she 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  shudder,  and 
then   started. 

"  No,"  she  cried,  "  it  was  a  dream, — 
this   is   really   Wilford!" 

"The  brother  of  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury ! "  said  the  little  ballet-girl,  as 
some  one  else  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"Ah!  behold  the  brother,  Monsieur 
Alexis,"  muttered  Monsieur  Chose. 
"Truly  this  is  charming.  We  have 
quite   a   family   reunion" 

Wilford  fell  back  as  his  eyes  rested 
upon   Alexis. 

"Are  you  much  hurt,  Regine?"  asked 
Alexis  as  he  stooped  down ;  his 
voice  was  cold  and  unsympathetic  enough. 
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"  I  suffer  frightfully,"  said  the  poor 
woman,  turning  away  her  head.  Per- 
haps she  had  some  innate  fear  as  to  the 
consolation  likely  to  be  proffered  her 
by   Monsieur   Alexis. 

u  I  have  great  grief  for  you,  my 
sister,"  he  said  in  a  mocking,  insulting 
tone  that  gave  the  lie  to  his  words. 
"You  will  not  be  able  to  appear  to- 
morrow night — no,  nor  the  next,  nor 
the  next.  You  will  not  appear  for  a 
long  time.  Your  engagement  will  be 
broken — you  will  be  dismissed.  It  is 
terrible,  is  it  not?  Do  you  know 
who  will  sustain  your  role  to-morrow?" 
He  paused,  and  a  frightful  grin  passed 
over  his  face.  "From  henceforward 
Mademoiselle  Blondette  will  play  Fia- 
metta.  It  is  charming,  is  it  not?  How 
I   shall   applaud  ! " 

Regine  writhed  as  she  lay;    the  insult. 
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gave  her  strength.  She  scowled  at 
Monsieur  Alexis. 

"  She  will  be  hissed  by  the  public !  " 
she  said  hoarsely,  u  she  is  a  skeleton. 
Away  with  your  Mademoiselle  Blondette ! 
What  do  I  care  ?  You  are  an  imbecile ! 
Her  sharp  bones  will  project,  let  her 
paint  as  thick  as  she  may.  Truly 
she  is  what  you  call  lath  and  plaster! 
Go,   little   fool!" 

The  expression  of  Regine's  face,  as 
she   said   these   words,    was   not   pleasant. 

Monsieur  Alexis  slunk  away.  Regine's 
strength  left  her  as  the  taunts  of 
Alexis   faded  from   her   memory. 

"  Wilford ! "  she  cried.  He  came  to 
her   again. 

"  Oh,  Wilford !    you  will  never  pardon 


me." 


"  Do   not   think   so,    Regine,    my   poor 
soul.        I     will    try    to    pardon.       What 
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right  have  I  to  withhold  forgiveness? 
I  will  try  to  pardon,  and  I  shall 
succeed." 

"  But  you  do  not  know,  perhaps. 
You   cannot   know " 

"  Know   what,    Regine  ?" 

"  I  have  disobeyed  you — I  have 
acted  cruelly,  shamefully  again.  It 
is  since  our  meeting,  Monsieur  Wil- 
ford " 

"  What   have   you   done  ?" 

"  Pardon  me.  I  have  seen  her — 
Violet — your  wife !  Pardon  me  —  no ! 
You   cannot — you   cannot !  " 

"  Violet !  "  he  screamed,  aghast.  "You 
have  dared  do  this? — you  have  seen 
her — you   have   spoken   to   her?" 

"I  have  insulted  her — wronged  her. 
I  have  told  her  all!  More — I  have  lied 
to   her!" 

11  All!      0   God!    She   has    learnt    this 
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dreadful  news,  and  not  from  me !  It 
has  come  upon  her  a  sudden  blow — 
she  will  sink  beneath  it — you  have 
killed  her ! "  He  staggered  back.  He 
glared   fiercely   at   Regine. 

"  Pardon  me ! "  she  cried  again  in 
agony. 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot !  "  and  he  pushed 
his  way  angrily  through  the  be- 
wildered  bystanders. 

"  Wilford  !  "  cried  Martin,  hastening 
after  him.  But  the  cry  was  not  heard. 
Wilford   was   gone. 

"  Stop,  mon  ami,11  said  the  French- 
man to  Martin,  who  was  starting  in 
pursuit.  "You  know,  then,  this  gentle- 
man ?" 

"He  is  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in 
the   world,"   Martin    exclaimed,    warmly. 

"Ah,  then  it  is  different.  But  it 
is   too   late   to   stop  him  now.     You  will 
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not  catch  him,  and  you  will  lose  an 
episode  very  interesting.  See,  the 
English    doctor   has   arrived." 

A  stout,  red-faced  man  advanced, 
hurried. 

"Where  is  she?"  he  asked,  bluntly, 
blowing  his  nose  with  some  fierceness, 
and  flourishing  about  a  large  silk  hand- 
kerchief of  many    colours. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  Frenchman,  re- 
moving his  hat  and  bowing  obsequiously. 
"I  have  to  demand  a  thousand  pardons. 
I  am  also  a  humble  follower  of  your 
distinguished  profession.  I  have  hither- 
to seen  to  the  lady  whose  sufferings 
are  the  cause  of  your  presence  here 
as  of  mine.  But  I  hasten  to  render 
her  to  your  cares.  My  diploma  is  not 
of  this  country.  Accept,  Monsieur  le 
Docteur,  the  assurance  of  my  highest 
consideration.         In     your      hands      the 
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patient  will  be  secure.  I  cede  her  to 
you " 

"Well,  well,  let  me  go  and  see 
what's  the  matter ; "  and  the  English 
doctor  brushed  past,  loudly  blowing 
his  nose,  like  the  "  advance "  on  the 
trumpet. 

"  How  these  English  are  droll,"  said 
the  Frenchman,  with  a  pitying  smile, 
raising  his  eyebrows  and  his  shoulders. 
"But  see,  he  is  a  man  of  action,  he 
is  already  having  the  patient  moved 
upon  a  fauteuil.  It  is  true  that  she 
has  fainted  again.  But  what  does  that 
matter?     It  is  time   to   go   home." 

"  See  about  the  bills,"  said  Grim- 
shaw,  to  certain  of  his  officers,  "and 
the  advertisements.  Put  up  Blondette, 
'  in  consequence  of  the  severe  indispo- 
sition of  Boisfleury.'  One  good  thing — 
the  run   won't    be    stopped.       Brown   or 
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anybody  can  play  Blondette's  part. 
She's  a  plucky  girl,  is  Blondette,  and 
the  public  like  her.  She's  not  a  bit 
afraid.  She'd  hang  on  to  the  rope  by 
her  eyelashes  to  get  a  round  of  ap- 
plause. We  shan't  do  so  badly. 
There'll  be  a  row,  of  course,  about 
dangerous  performances ;  but  that  al- 
ways brings  the  money  in,  and  fills 
the  private  boxes.  The  West  End  will 
come  down  to  the  place  in  a  body,  if 
they  think  there's  an  excitement  to  be  got 
out  of  the  thing;  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  a  letter  into  the  papers,  defend- 
ing the  theatre;  those  are  always  the 
best  advertisements,  for  which  you 
don't  have  to  pay;  and  we  must  be 
careful  to  bill  the  bally  well.  If  Bois- 
fleury's  really  bad,  we'll  get  up  a  sub- 
scription, and  I'll  head  it,  and  that  will 
look   well;    and   then   we    can  put   up  a 
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benefit  for  her,  and  come  the  charit- 
able move,  with  a  prologue  for  the  oc- 
casion, by  a  literary  swell.  Somehow 
we  shan't  do  so  badly.  A  rehearsal, 
mind,  to-morrow,  at  twelve,  for  Blon- 
dette ;  you  must  attend  to  it,  Tacker ;  I 
shan't  be  here ;  I've  got  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  man  who's  brought  over 
a  performing  elephant — wonderful  animal, 
I'm  told — does  the  globe  roulant,  and 
the  double  trapeze — that  ought  to  draw, 
I   think." 

Martin  and  the  Frenchman  stood  out- 
side  the   theatre. 

"Nearly  two  o'clock,"  said  Martin, 
looking  at  his  watch.  He  paused  for 
a  minute,  then  he  added,  rather  sadly: 
"No  it  will  avail  nothing  if  I  go  to 
him  now.  By  this  time  he  will  know 
all.     Poor   Will" 

"All?"  said   the   Frenchman,  a  strange 
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smile  running  along  his  thin  lips.  "  You 
think  he  will  know  all  ?  Pardon  me : 
he   will   not  know   all  yet." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Monsieur  ?  " 
asked   Martin,    eagerly. 

"  Smoke,  mon  ami,11  and  Monsieur 
Chose  proffered  an  embroidered  cigar- 
case.     Each   lighted   a   cigar. 

"You  are  interested  much,  very  much, 
it  seems,  in  this  Monsieur  Wilford,  and 
— shall  I  say  Mademoiselle  Stephanie 
Boisfleury,  or  Madame  sa  femmef  Mis- 
tress Wilford  —  is  that  not  correct 
English  ?  " 

Martin  thought  for  a  moment ;  an 
idea  appeared  to  occur  to  him  ;  he 
drew  himself  up;  then  he  bowed  with 
an  extreme  courtesy  to  the  French- 
man. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said  very  delibe- 
rately,    speaking     in     French ;    "  it     is 
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not  for  me,  I  comprehend  perfectly, 
to  ask  of  you  questions.  These  it 
may  be  in  your  power  to  an- 
swer ;  still  I  feel,  Monsieur,  that 
the  claim  I  can  make  for  the  in- 
formation your  replies  would  afford  to 
me  must  be  of  the  very  slightest. 
Briefly,  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you 
for  information;  still,  Monsieur,  I 
venture  to  hope  for  your  aid."  (They 
bowed  to  each  other  here,  removing 
their  hats, — indeed,  a  like  ceremony  was 
gone  through  at  nearly  every  full 
stop.)  "You  understand,  Monsieur — 
you  can  appreciate,  with  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  per- 
ceptions and  sympathies  of  this  country 
which  you  have  manifested  in  the 
course  of  this  evening  in  a  manner  so 
full  of  charm  and  interest,"  (Monsieur 
Chose     quite      purred      with      pleasure), 
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"that  in  England  what  is  known  as 
'the  home,'  'the  hearth/  'the  peace  of 
the  domestic  circle,'  is  of  a  value  in- 
estimable. In  an  English  family  dear 
to  me,  and  in  whose  happiness  I  take 
an  interest  which  may  seem  to  you 
extraordinary,  but  which  is,  in  fact, 
capable  of  an  easy  explanation,  some 
events  of  an  unhappy  nature  have 
recently  occurred.  Monsieur  Wilford,  a 
husband,  a  father,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury;  but  I  need  not,  I  am  sure, 
go  further  into  this  painful  case. 
Your  admirable  intelligence  anticipates 
me.  My  interest  in  this  family  is  very 
great,    as   I   have   said." 

"Does  he  love  Madame,  the  other 
wife  ? "  was  Monsieur  C hose's  sinister 
French  suggestion.  But  he  kept  it  to 
himself. 
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"I  feel  that  you  are  in  possession 
of  information  in  regard  to  Made- 
moiselle Boisfleury  that  may  be  of 
vital  consequence  to  this  family.  You 
are  the  member  of  the  executive  of  a 
foreign  government  whose  knowledge  is 
justly  reputed  to  be  universal.  In  the 
course  of  your  professional  career  you 
have  become  acquainted  with  certain 
valuable  facts.  But,  Monsieur,  it  is 
not  in  your  character  of  a  member  of 
the  executive  that  I  elect  to  address 
you.  No,  Monsieur,  I  ask  you  to 
put  on  one  side  wholly  these  consider- 
ations. I,  an  Englishman,  in  sorrow 
and  suffering,  appeal  to  you  as  one 
man  imploring  assistance  from  another. 
I  address  myself  to  those  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  to  which  a  gentleman  of 
the  glorious  country  of  France  has 
ever    responded.      Monsieur,   I   appeal   to 
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that  elevated  sensibility,  to  that  chival- 
rous devotion,  to  that  generosity,  grand 
and  simple,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
Frenchmen ;  and,  Monsieur,  I  am 
satisfied  I  shall  not  in  vain  request 
your  assistance.  You  will  help  me. 
You  will  join  with  me  in  the 
effort  to  restore  peace  to  this  sad 
English  home.  You  will  tell  me 
all  you  know  concerning  this  Made- 
moiselle Stephanie  Boisfleury." 

"  Monsieur  !  "  cried  the  Frenchman, 
radiant  with  delight.  "  How  you 
are  a  poet!  how  you  are  sublime- 
superb  !  I  am  yours — for  always — I 
consecrate  my  life  to  your  service. 
But  one  thing  remains,  embr  assorts 
nous !  " 

And  Martin  found  himself  hugged 
to  the  heart  of  the  Frenchman. 
There    was    a    strange    look     in    Martin's 

VOL.  III.  L 
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face  as  it  appeared  over  the  shoulder  of 
Monsieur  Chose.  The  Englishman  was 
certainly  convulsed — it  might  have  been 
with  poetical  expansion — but  it  was 
a  little  like  suppressed  laughter. 

Afterwards  Martin  handed  his  card 
to  Monsieur  Chose,  who  promised  to 
call  upon  him  without  loss  of  time. 
Finally  they  parted  upon  terms  of 
a  remarkable  cordiality,  with  protesta- 
tions of  affection. 

"  Well,"  said  Martin,  smiling,  as  he 
walked  towards  the  Temple,  "  I  might 
have  talked  a  long  time  to  an  English 
'  peeler '  about  sentiment,  and  chivalry, 
and  devotion  before  I  should  have  got 
anything  out  of  him.  There  is  a  won- 
derful charm  in  bathos.  I  do  believe 
that  with  an  appropriate  burst  of  senti- 
mental rubbish,  judicious  smiling,  and 
incessant   taking  off  one's  hat,  a  French- 
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man  can  be  made  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing." Then  he  added,  rather  gloomily, 
"  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
whether  this  man  has  really  any  infor- 
mation to  give.  After  all,  what  can 
he  tell  me  that  I  don't  know  already? 
Who  is  he  ?  The  lover  of  Mademoiselle 
Regine  ?  To  turn  from  Wilford  to  him  ! 
Heaven  !  of  what  are  women  not  capable  ! 
How  horrible  all  this  is !  Yet — no — don't 
let  me  censure  all  women  in  one  breath." 

He  was  very  sad  indeed  as  he 
entered  his  darkened  rooms,  and  felt 
on  the  chimney-piece  for  the  matches 
with   which   to   light   his   lamp. 

"  A  letter  !  "  he  said,  "  from  whom  ? 
An   answer   already   from   the   lawyer  ? " 

And  he  read  aloud. 

"  Sise  Lane,  Bucklersbury,  London. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

"I    am    able   at   once   to   answer 

l  2 
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your   inquiries.     Certain   relatives   of  the 

late    Mr.  — are    clients   of    our    firm. 

My   information   is    derived    from    them, 

and   is   therefore   trustworthy.     Mr.    

was  in  holy  orders.  He  left  England 
in  consequence  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, and  died  shortly  afterwards  at 
a  French  seaport.  No  proceedings  were 
ever  taken  in  reference  to  him,  nor  was 
his  absence  ever  brought  officially  before 
the    Bishop    of    his   diocese.       Upon    his 

death   the   Reverend   Mr.  - succeeded 

to  his  cure.  I  shall  be  happy  to  fur- 
nish you  with  any  detailed  information 
as   to   this  question  that   you  may  desire, 

and 

"I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"John  Jordan. 

"  George  Martin,  Esq." 

"  So,  then,"  said   Martin,   "  there  is  no 
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hope  in  that  quarter.  I  have  now  only 
this  broken  reed  of  a  Frenchman  to  lean 
upon.  A  broken  reed,  indeed  !  '  Rene,' 
she  called  him.  Rene  what?  I  don't 
even  know  his  name.  He  may  not  come 
after  all ;  he  may  wake  and  think  I  have 
fooled  him.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hold  upon  him,  and  perhaps  I  may  never 
see  him  again.  It's  a  sad,  sad  business. 
Poor  Wilford  !  Poor  Violet !  I  must  go 
round  to  Freer  Street  to-morrow.  I  wish 
I  could  have  spoken  to  him  to-night, 
after  the  accident,  and  stopped  him. 
Poor  fellow  !  What  will  he  do  when  he 
finds  that  Violet  is  gone  ?  "  He  stopped 
and  shuddered.  "  Nothing  rash — I  trust 
he  will  do  nothing  rash.  But  I  did  not 
like  the  expression  of  his  face  as  he 
hurried  from  the  theatre." 

For      some      time      Martin     remained, 
holding      the      lawyer's      letter      in      his 
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hand.       He     was     oppressed     with     very 
painful  thoughts — very  strange  dreads. 

When  at  last  he  took  his  candle  and 
went  to  bed  he  obtained  little  rest. 
When  he  was  able  to  sleep  at  all  he  was 
the  victim  of  terrible  dreams,  and 
woke  frequently,  starting  up  in  quite 
paroxysms  of  alarm. 


51 


CHAPTER  V. 


A    SISTER-IN-LAW. 


It  was  morning.  Mr.  Phillimore,  rest- 
less, uncomfortable,  disturbed,  paced  up 
and  down  his  front  room  in  Freer  Street. 
His  toilet  was  little  cared  for,  and  he 
had  not  enjoyed  his  breakfast.  He  no 
longer  appeared  to  be  the  same  cosy, 
prosperous  picture-dealer — genial  almost 
to  joviality,  serene  almost  to  sublimity 
— who,  at  an  earlier  period  of  this 
history,     had     the     honour    of    introduc- 
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tion  to  the  reader.  His  sleekness  had 
gone ;  he  was  as  a  cat  with  its  fur 
rubbed  roughly  the  wroug  way ;  the 
bloom  of  his  smugness  had  been  ble- 
mished ;  he  was  as  a  fingered  plum, 
more  unsightly  from  its  disfigured 
beauty  than  if  it  had  never  possessed 
beauty  at  all, — just  as  a  pretty  lady 
with  pock-marks  is  less  attractive  than 
a  plainer  woman  with  a  smooth  skin.  If 
Mr.  Phillimore  had  seemed  less  supremely 
happy  before,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  remarkable  an  object  now,  in  his 
hour  of  depression.  Even  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  his  brocaded  dressing-gown  did 
little  to  redeem  the  melancholy  nature 
of  his  presentment ;  his  splendour 
seemed  inappropriate,  useless,  culpable 
even  in  connection  with  his  state  of 
mind, — altogether  out  of  J  place,  like 
coronation   robes  on    a   deposed  monarch. 
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The  economy  of  his  life  appeared  to 
have  been  visited  by  a  convulsion ;  his 
career  had  suffered  a  sprain,  if  not  an 
absolute  dislocation.  He  was  not  the 
same  man  :  for  he  was  now  miserable, 
and  he  had  never  been  that  before. 
He  would  have  gone  out  in  unpolished 
boots  and  a  crumpled  cravat;  and  the 
thought  began  to  occur  to  him  that, 
after  all,  port  wine,  even  the  best  and 
in   pints,    was   an   over-rated   drink. 

He  was  himself  struck  by  the  change 
in  his  appearance.  He  paused  before 
the   mirror   in   the   carved   oak   frame. 

"  I  look  disgraced  and  deboshed,  that's 
quite  clear ;  I've  lost  my  old  burgo- 
master air ;  or  else  I'm  a  burgomaster 
that's  been  in  the  Bench,  or  dragged 
through  the  Court  after  opposition  on 
the  part  of  all  the  creditors.  I  look 
no    better   now    than   a   boozer    bv    Jan 
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Steen,  or  a  skittle-player  by  Teniers. 
Hum !  It's  not  pleasant.  If  I  had 
looked  like  the  Banished  Lord,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  or  Ugolino,  I  wouldn't 
so  much  have  minded.  It  can't  be 
helped !  I  suppose  people  always  go 
down  in  effect  when  their  collections 
are  dispersed,  or  their  galleries  burnt 
down  ;  and  I'm  not  even  insured !  I 
doubt  even  if  I  could  have  effected  an 
insurance.  But  what  then  ?  No  money 
can  replace  an  art-treasure.  My  sweet 
Raphael,  with  her  pure,  lovely,  saintly 
look !  I  suppose  she  always  hid  her 
nimbus  somehow  in  her  bonnet,  or 
twined  her  hair-plaits  over  it.  She's 
gone — went  away  suddenly  and  sorrow- 
fully, a  glaze  of  tears  dimming  her 
lustrous,  religious,  grey  eyes ;  and  no 
one  knows  where  she's  gone ;  and  she's 
taken   the   precious   little    Fiamingo   with 
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her ;  and  St.  Joseph,  too,  has  disap- 
peared ;  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  he's  not 
a  Joseph  at  all.  No ;  nor  a  saint 
neither.  And  my  riposa  is  utterly 
ruined,  past  all  repairing  or  replacing. 
It's  very,  very  sad !  I  seek  recrea- 
tion, and  I  see  a  Murillo  break  away 
from  its  cord  and  nearly  smash  itself 
into  pieces.  I  try  devilled  oysters  for 
consolation,  and  I  find  that  the  devil 
predominated  greatly  over  the  fish ; 
then  rum-punch  and  oblivion,  to  be 
followed  by  nightmare,  and  dyspepsia, 
and  headache,  and  misery,  and  the 
unwholesome  effect  of  a  very  bad  Dutch 
picture." 

He  took  a  few  more  strides  about 
the   room. 

"The  whole  household  upset.  The 
Rembrandt  doesn't  know  what's  become 
of  herself — she   won't   be   worth   a   frame 
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soon — she's  washed  her  face  with  her 
tears  about  the  loss  of  the  Fiamingo,  and 
she  puts  rancid  butter  on  the  toast, 
and  forgets  to  put  the  tea  in  the  pot ; 
and  that  at  a  time  when  I  particularly 
wanted  tea.  I  see  what  it  is.  It's 
quite  time  I  retired  from  business;  or 
I'll  go  into  the  country  and  devote 
myself  to  landscapes  —  they  can't  run 
away." 

He   took   up   the   Times  newspaper. 

"  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  any 
good  if  I  were  to  advertise  — '  Lost, 
stolen,  or  strayed,  an  undoubted  rvposa 
by  Raphael.'  The  public  must  be 
warned  against  buying  the  figures  cut 
out  and  sold  separately — that's  always 
a  dodge  with  picture-thieves.  I  should 
have  to  offer  a  very  considerable  reward. 
It  would  make  a  great  sensation  in  the 
trade.     Why,  I'd  sooner  even  have  trusted 
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the  picture  to  the  Government,  presented 
it  to  the  nation,  than  such  a  thing  as 
this   should     have   happened !  " 

So  Mr.  Phillimore  rambled  on  in  his 
eccentric  wav.  Time  went  on  :  it  was 
noon  now,  and  past.  Suddenly,  Sally 
appeared   at   the   door. 

"  Lawks ! "  she  said,  looking  round. 
"Why,  I  thought  there  was  some  one 
else  here  by  the  talking.  You  have 
got   a   lot   to   say   to   yourself." 

"  What  do  you  want  here,  Sally  ? 
I  shall  not  have  any  dinner  to-day ! 
I  shall   never   want   dinner   any   more." 

But  Sally  paid  no  heed  to  this  sad 
remark. 

"  He's  come  back ! "  she  said,  in  a 
loud   whisper. 

"Who's  come  back?"  Mr.  Phillimore 
inquired. 

"  The   master, — him    on    the   first-floor. 
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Haven't  you  heard  him  moving  about? 
He's  come  back,  but  he  ain't  been  to 
bed   all   night." 

"How  awful!"  cried  Mr.  Philli- 
more,  clasping  his  hands. 

" l  Where  is  she  ? '  he  keeps  on 
asking.  i  Where  is  she  ? '  as  if  I 
could  tell  him  !  " 

"  As  if,  indeed ! "  echoed  Sally's 
master. 

"  Seems  to  me  as  if  he  was  go- 
ing out  of  his  mind  like,"  said 
Sally,  "  and  he  looks  shocking,  and 
he's  emptied  the  water-bottle " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Mr.  Phillimore,  starting 
up  and  running  to  the  window ; 
"  there's  some  one  at  the  door." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Bless  my  soul !  Why,  it's  the 
sister   of    the    Raphael — it's    the  Lancret, 
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— the  Greuze, — but  how  she's  grown! 
—  how  she's  changed !  —  why,  she's 
positively  developing  into  a  Guido  !  " 

Mr.  Phillimore  was  correct.  Miss 
Margaret  Fuller — the  sister  of  Violet 
— knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house 
in  Freer  Street.  She  had  grown 
tall,  and  grand-looking,  and  very 
handsome.  More,  as  Mr.  Phillimore 
hastened  to  assure  himself,  from  her 
richness  of  hue — quite  Giorgionesque, 
as  he  said — than  from  any  absolute 
regularity  in  the  outline  of  her 
features.  A  trace  of  the  Madge  of 
old  might  have  been  perceived  in  the 
carelessness  which  permitted  a  thick, 
tangled  cable  of  warm-coloured  hair 
to  protrude  from  the  back  of  her 
bonnet  in  a  great  loop.  Her  form 
was  rounded.  The  angularities  and 
disproportions  of  her  youth  had  vanished ; 
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her  figure  seemed  now  to  have  been 
cast  in  a  full,  massive  mould ;  and 
her  manners  and  movements  had 
acquired  a  solidity  and  dignity  that 
were  indeed  quite  new. 

But  her  apparent  calmness  did  not 
make  it  the  less  evident  that  she  was 
really  very  angry.  There  was  a  rich 
glow  upon  her  cheeks — her  delicate 
nostrils  were  dilated ;  but  by  the  marked 
rise  and  fall  of  her  bosom  it  could  be 
told  that  her  heart  was  throbbing  with 
some  violence,  and  her  breathing  quick. 
Her  superb  blue  eyes  seemed  quite  to 
emit  light :  they  were  thrown  so  wide 
open,  and  were  so  brilliantly  bright 
and  limpid.  She  hurried  past  Sally — 
there  was  just  a  slight  smile  of  recogni- 
tion playing  upon  her  red  lips — but 
the  Rembrandt  understood  that  the 
situation    did    not    admit    just    then     of 
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conversation — there  were  other  more 
pressing  matters  demanding  the  attention 
of  the  visitor.  Madge  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  entered  the  front  room  on  the 
first  floor — it  had  been  Violet's  drawing- 
room. 

AVilford  was  crouched  upon  the  sofa. 
She  started  back  as  she  discovered  him. 
He  was  dreadfully  pale — his  hair 
rumpled,  falling  upon  his  face— his 
beard  dishevelled — his  whole  appearance 
neglected  and  disarranged.  He  appeared 
to  have  torn  open  his  shirt,  round  his 
neck,  and  flung  away  his  neckerchief. 
His  boots  were  covered  with  mire — his 
clothes  splashed  and  creased.  He  was 
staring  fixedly  into  vacancy  before  him — 
apparently   abstracted — unconscious. 

Madge  stopped,  hesitatingly,  when  she 
perceived   him. 

"Can   it   be?"   she  asked   herself,   with 
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a    very    leaping    heart.     "  Is   he    mad  ?" 

His  appearance  was  sufficiently  strange 
to  warrant  the  question.  Madge  grew 
a   little   frightened. 

"  Wilford !"  she  said,  at  length,  in  a 
tolerably  firm  voice.  But  he  did  not 
hear — or   did   not   heed   her. 

"  Wilford !"  she  repeated.  This  time 
she   was    evidently   trembling. 

He  heard  then.  He  started,  like  a 
man  rousing  himself  with  some  effort 
from  an  absorbing  and  terrible  dream. 
He  passed  his  hands  over  his  eyes — he 
pushed  his  hair  from  his  forehead.  He 
gazed  round  him  in  a  wild,  bewildered 
way.  At  last  his  eyes  settled  upon  the 
figure  of  Madge  standing  in  the  door- 
way. His  countenance  underwent  a 
rapid  change,  though  its  duration  was 
but  momentary ;  but  the  look  of  deep 
despair    and    acute    suffering    yielded    to 
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the  brief  rule  of  a  hopeful  and  radiant 
expression.  Though  the  likeness  of 
Madge  and  Violet  was  by  no  means 
remarkable,  there  was  at  certain  times 
that  general  resemblance  between  them 
to  be  always  found  amongst  members  of 
the  same  family.  With  his  whole  mind 
concentrated  upon  his  absent  Violet, 
his  every  wish  magnetically  drawn  to 
her,  he  was  liable  to  be  morbidly 
influenced  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
Madge.  For  an  instant  he  thought  he 
really  saw  what  it  was  the  sole  passionate 
desire  of  his  soul  that  he  should  see ; 
and  the  figure  of  Madge  seemed  to  him 
as  a  vision  of  Violet.  He  uttered  a 
strange  cry—  he  held  out  his  hands 
imploringly — he   fell    on    his   knees. 

"  Violet !  Violet !  "  he  exclaimed,  vehe- 
mently. "  Have  pity !  Have  mercy ! 
Forgive  me ! " 

m  2 
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But  he  had  no  sooner  spoken  than 
he  became  conscious  of  his  error.  He 
pressed  his  hands  upon  his  head,  as 
though  to  bind  together  by  that  action 
his  disturbed,  distracted  intellects.  He 
shrunk  back,  still  kneeling, — and  his 
voice  thick  and  hoarse,  as  though  it 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  his  parched 
throat.     He  cried : 

"No,  it  is  not  Violet — it  is  not 
Violet,"  and  he  stopped.  A  pause  of  a 
few  moments. 

"No,  it  is  not  Violet,"  said  Madge, 
at  last,  painfully  agitated  and  very 
pale,  but  with  an  attempt  at  calmness 
and    severity.     "It    is    I — her   sister.     I 

have   come  here  to  demand- "   but  her 

assumed  strength  gave  way.  She  yielded 
herself  to  a  passionate  burst  of  tears, 
as  she  cried,  in  a  broken  voice :  "  Oh ! 
Wilford,    Wilford,    why    have    you   done 
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this?  Why  have  you  made  us  all  so 
wretched?  What  have  we  ever  done 
that  you  should  bring  this  cruel,  cruel 
wrong  upon  us  ?  Oh,  how  shameful, 
how  cruel,  how  miserable  all  this  is ! " 
Then  her  sorrow  fairly  conquered  the 
poor  girl's  utterance,  and  her  further 
words  were  lost  in  her  loud,  heart- 
broken sobs. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  her  again 
beseechingly.  She  turned  away  from 
him! 

"Where  is  she?  Tell  me,  Madge. 
Where  is  she?"  he  asked,  hoarsely.  It 
was  some  moments  before  she  was 
able  to  answer. 

"She  is  with  us.  She  is  safe  with 
us,  at  Grilling  Abbots.  With  us, 
who  love  her — who  would  die  for 
her." 

"  Does  she   suffer   very  much,  Madge  ? 
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Tell  me.  1  implore  you,  Madge — my 
sister — tell  me !     Is  she  well  ?  " 

u  Well  ? "  she  exclaimed,  with  anger. 
"  How  can  she  be  well  ?  No,  you 
cruel  Wilford,  she  is  not  well — she 
will  never  be  well — it  will  kill  her — 
she  is  dying !  " 

From  a  kneeling  he  sank  to  a  crouch- 
ing position  on  the  floor,  and  cried,  in 
an  agony : 

"  Don't  say  that,  Madge!  Don't— 
don't — for  God's  sake,  don't  tell  me 
she  is  dying,  and  that  I  am  her  mur- 
derer ! " 

There  was  such  genuine  suffering  in 
the  tone  of  this  cry,  that  even  Madge, 
with  all  her  predetermination  to  be 
harsh,  and  cold,  and  obdurate,  was 
moved  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Oh,  Wilford,',  she  said,  "how  dread- 
ful   all    this    is — how    miserable !      Who 
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could  have  believed  our  happiness  would 
have  ended  like  this?  I  cannot  think 
of  it.  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  true. 
It  seems  like  some  terrible  dream  from 
which  I  shall  suddenly  awake  to  find 
myself  at  home,  and  safe,  and  all  well. 
Is  it  true?  Tell  me,  Wilford,  that  it 
is  all  a  mistake,  or  a  jest — a  mac-, 
wicked  jest ;  that  we  can  laugh  now 
that  it  is  over,  though  it  pained  us  so 
greatly  while  it  lasted.  Wilford,  tell 
me  this !  " 

But  he  only  swayed  about  on  the 
floor,  bowing  down  his  head.  She  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope.  She  read  in 
the  utter  wretchedness  of  his  looks 
that  all  was  only  too  true. 

"  How  happy  we  were !  "  she  went 
on  ;  "how  proud  my  poor  Vi  was  of 
you,  and  of  her  poor  baby — how  fond 
— how    devoted !     She   would   have  given 
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her  life  for  you,  Wilford,  at  any 
moment.  Violet,  my  sweet  sister — so 
good,  so  pure,  so  true,  who  loved  you 
with  her  whole  soul,  whose  gentle  heart 
was  yours  for  ever,  Wilford.  Oh,  how 
have  you  repaid  that  love  ! " 

He  moaned  piteously,  and  the 
tears  stood  in  his  glaring  blood-shot 
eyes. 

"And  we — miles  away  in  the  country 
— at  Grilling  Abbots — papa  and  I 
alone,  in  our  little  white  cottage,  were 
always  with  you  and  Violet,  Wilford, 
in  our  thoughts.  Yes,"  she  added,  in 
a  soft,  low  voice,  "  and  in  our  prayers. 
I  never  went  to  bed  at  night,"  she 
continued,  "but  I  prayed  to  God  for 
your  happiness — for  the  safety  of  Violet 
and  her  poor  little  child;  and  for 
your  safety,  too,  Wilford:  it  was  but 
praying   for   myself,    for   what   was   your 
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happiness,  after  all,  but  mine?  Yes, 
and  we  shared  her  joy,  her  pride  in 
you,  her  devotion  to  you,  as  now, — 
now  we  must  share  her  sorrow,  her 
great  and  cruel  anguish.  You  never 
gave  us  a  thought,  perhaps;  you  had 
other  things  to  occupy  you  here,  in 
this  great  London,  but  we  were 
always  full  of  you ;  it  was  our 
comfort  in  the  evening  to  draw 
together  and  talk  of  you,  wondering 
what  you  were  doing,  what  you  were 
saying  then,  at  that  moment,  whether 
by  chance  you  were  near  us  in  thought, 
as  we  were  near  you.  And  papa,  how 
proud  he  was  of  Violet,  how  tenderly 
he  loved  her !  You  will  never  know 
how  cruelly  it  pained  him  to  part 
with  her :  even  to  give  her  to  you, 
whom  he  loved  and  trusted  for  years 
and   years    as    his    own    son.      Oh,    how 
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dreadfully  all  this  has  ended!  Who 
could  have  looked  forward  to  this  ? 
And  then,  to  please  him,  I  learnt  to 
play  Violet's  favourite  airs  on  the  piano, 
and  the  Mozart  songs,  copied  from  the  old 
book,  that  you  were  so  fond  of.  It 
was  only  so,  in  thinking  of  her  con- 
stantly, we  could  find  consolation  for 
her  absence — in  thinking  of  her  and 
remembering  that  she  was  happy  here, 
as  we  thought,  with  her  husband  and 
her  baby  child.  You  cannot  know  how 
I  loved  my  sister  Vi ;  as,  indeed,  I 
ought  to  love  her,  for  was  she  not 
good,  and  true,  and  beautiful,  as  one 
of  God's  angels?  My  poor,  poor  sis- 
ter!"  and  Madge  surrendered   herself 

to  a    tearful   grief  that   would  permit   of 
no  more  words. 

"  Spare   me,    Madge — my    sister,"    said 
Wilford;    and   he   dragged   himself  along 
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the  ground  to  her,  and  took  her  hand, 
pressing  it  to  his  lips.  She  made  only 
a  feeble  effort  to  withdraw  it — indeed, 
her  sorrow  seemed  quite  to  have  de- 
prived her  of  strength. 

"  I  didn't  intend  to  come  here  and 
cry  like  this,"  she  said,  after  a  pause ; 
"but — but  indeed  I  can't  help  it.  Each 
time  I  think  of  poor  Vi,  the  tears 
will  come  into  my  eyes.  I  thought  I 
was  above  such  weakness.  I  thought 
I  was  too  angry,  and  stern,  and  in- 
dignant, to  cry;  and  I  came  here  to 
learn  from  you — from  your  own  lips, 
Wilford,  whether  Violet  had  heard 
aright,  whether  the  story  that  woman 
told  —  that  other  dreadful  woman  — 
whether  her  story  was  true.  There 
was  a  hope — a  weak  one,  perhaps,  for 
she  brought  proofs  with  her,  it  seems 
— a   hope   that    she   was   a   cheat   and    a 
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forger,  as  she  was  a  bold,  bad,  shameful 
woman,  or  she  wouldn't  have  treated 
Violet  so  cruelly — would  never  have 
said  to  her  the  wicked,  wicked  things 
she  did  say,  or  have  spoken  of  the 
poor  unoffending  baby  as  she  did.  I 
can't  say  her  cruel,  heartless  words. 
What  had  Violet  or  her  child  ever 
done  to  her?  What  wrong?  What 
injustice?  None — none;  they  could  not; 
they  would  not!  My  poor  Vi,  who 
never  did  an  injustice  in  word,  or  deed, 
or  thought,  to  any  living  creature; 
who  would  step  aside  to  spare  a  worm; 
nay,  she  would  remove  it  rather  with 
her  own  hands  to  a  place  where  it 
was  likely  to  be  safe  from  other  feet. 
What  wrong  could  she  have  done  to 
this  unfeeling,  heartless  woman  ?  I  came 
here,  if  not  at  Vi's  request,  at  least 
with    her    sanction.      I    wrung    it    from 
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her,  ere  she  went  to  sleep  last  night, 
in  my  arms,  the  tears  still  wet  upon 
her   pale   cheeks " 

"Tell  me  of  her,  Madge,"  Wilford 
interrupted,  passionately.  "  Speak  to  me 
of  her — tell  me  she  lives  and  loves 
me  still;  at  least  she  does  not  hate — 
does   not   scorn     me." 

"  Have  you  a  right  to  ask  for  her 
love? — ask  yourself  that  question,"  said 
Madge,  the  fire  of  her  eyes  not  quite 
quenched  by  her  tears ;  "  haven't  you 
earned  her  hatred  and  her  scorn? — if 
indeed  it  were  possible  for  her  to  hate 
and  to  scorn  anybody  or  anything!" 

"  But  speak  to  me  of  her,  Madge — I 
will  ask  Ithat  only,"  he  urged,  with  an 
earnest     humbleness. 

"Tell  me  first,  then.  Is  it  true? 
When  you  married  Violet,  you  had  been  al- 
ready married  to  this  bad,  foreign  woman  ?" 
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"God  help  me!  he  moaned.  "It  is 
true!" 

"And   this   woman    still   lives?" 

"Yes!"   he   said,    utterly  prostrated. 

"And  Violet  is  without  a  husband! 
Your  child  is  without  a  father !  Oh ! 
Wilford,  how  could  you  bring  this 
unutterable  shame  upon  us?  How  could 
you  wrong  so  infamously  one  who  loved 
and  trusted  you  so  purely  and  wholly 
as  Violet  loved  and  trusted?  She  would 
have  staked  her  life  upon  your  truth 
and  honour,  Wilford:  how  could  you 
stoop  to  this  wrong-doing  ?  She  was 
warned  when  she  married  you  that 
your  early  life  had  been  strange  and 
wild ;  but  she  would  not  listen  to  such 
words  in  her  boundless  faith  in  you. 
With  her  own  true  nobleness  she  waved 
away  these  hints  and  rumours;  she 
trusted     in    the    future — in     you.       She 
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gave  herself,  her  heart,  her  all,  to  your 
keeping.  She  never  once  looked  back 
with  a  regret  or  forward  with  a  sus- 
picion. She  was  wholly  yours.  Oh, 
Wilford,  I  will  speak  the  words — you 
are  a  monster,  and  a  coward,  and  a 
villain !  You  have  wronged,  past  all 
reparation,  one  of  the  best  and  purest 
and  noblest  creatures  that  ever  lived 
upon  God's  earth.  Shame  on  you! 
Violet  may  not  hate  or  despise,  but  I 
do.  I  am  less  forgiving,  as  I  am  less 
good,  less  beautiful:  in  every  way 
inferior  to  her.  I  loathe  and  scorn  you 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul !" 

She  moved  away,  tore  her  hand 
from  him,  and  swept  her  skirts  from 
his  reach.  She  stood  at  length  at  some 
paces'  distance,  glowing  with  passion — 
very  beautiful,  but  very  fierce,  very 
angry. 
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"Madge!"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  with  a 
painful  effort.  "I  swear  to  you  that 
when    I    married    Violet " 

"Don't  lie  to  me,  Wilford!  Don't 
make  your  sin  greater  by  trying  to 
make  it  seem  less.  I  know  the  truth. 
I  know  that  you  have  made  my  poor 
sister  your  victim  by  a  most  infamous 
treachery.  But  just  as  she  was  good 
and  truthful  herself,  so  she  believed 
others  to  be  the  same.  So  she  was 
caught  and  betrayed  by  your  most 
wicked  plot.  Could  nothing  induce  you 
to  spare  her,  you  heartless  man?  Did 
neither  her  beauty  nor  her  purity  move 
you  to  pity  ?  Don't  lie  to  me,  sir : 
you  know  that  you  have  been  guilty  of 
a  shameful  wrong.  Be  assured  that  your 
guilt  is  now  known,  that  your  sin  is 
now  laid  bare.  You  married  Violet, 
knowing    that  your  marriage  was  a  fraud 
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and  falsehood.  Still  you  hoped  to  escape 
detection  ;  you  changed  your  name, — 
you  lived  here  obscurely, — you  never 
returned  to  Grilling  Abbots  —  to  the 
Grange ;  you  sought  to  sever  every  tie 
that  united  you  to  us — to  our  family, 
and  to  your  own  at  Grilling  Abbots. 
The  plot  was  as  adroit  as  it  was 
wicked,  cruel.  It  has  succeeded  ;  your 
blow  has  struck  well  home ;  and  you 
have  killed  the  poor  confiding,  loving, 
tender  woman  who  believed  herself  your 
wife !  Surely  you  are  satisfied.  Stop 
now ;  let  there  be  no  more  wrong 
done.  Your  lies  are  thrown  away  now 
— at  least,  they  will  not  deceive  us  any 
more." 

Very  slowly,  by  grasping  a  chair, 
and  so  half  pulling  himself  up, — for  he 
seemed  terribly  crushed  by  his  suffering, 
— Wilford   raised   himself,    his    face   quite 
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lividj  the  perspiration  in  beads  upon 
his  forehead,  wetting  his  matted  hair. 
He   stretched   out   a   shaking   hand. 

"My  sister  —  Madge,  will  you  hear 
me  ? "  he  said,  in  tones  so  solemn  and 
strange  that,  in  spite  of  herself,  she 
was  awed  and  silenced.  "  You  do  me 
a  grave  injustice,  but  let  that  pass. 
Perhaps  I  may  never  hope  for  Violet's 
pardon  or  pity.  The  wrong  I  have 
done — I  am  quite  conscious  how  great 
and  cruel  that  wrong  is  —  may  well 
hinder  her  from  one  further  feeling  of 
tenderness  towards  me.  Still,  Madge, 
it  cannot  but  be  some  comfort  to  her 
in  the  future  to  know  that  her  suffer- 
ing, her  anguish — well — her  shame,  if 
you  will  have  it  so,  was  brought  about 
certainly  by  no  human  design,  but  by 
means  of  an  awful  and  inscrutable  ac- 
cident— a    wild,     mad    chance.       If   you 
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will  see  in  it  the  hand  of  an  Al- 
mighty, chastening  a  prodigal  and  a 
wrong-doer,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  one 
of  the  purest,  and  best,  and  noblest  of 
His  creatures,  be  it  so;  I  may  not  gain- 
say you.  But,  my  sister,  I  swear  to 
you " 

But  again  she  shrunk  from  him.  He 
could  not  but  perceive  it,  and  he  stop- 
ped. Presently  he  resumed,  however, 
lowering  his  eyes,  and  in  a  low,  agitated 
voice : — 

"  I  cannot  marvel,  I  can  still  less  com- 
plain, that  you  should  persist  in  a  re- 
fusal to  credit  me.  After  what  has  hap- 
pened, it  is  perhaps  but  natural  that  you 
should  distrust,  despise,  hate  me;  it  is 
part  of  my  punishment  that  this  should 
be  so.  I  can  bear  it.  It  is  not  for  my- 
self I  speak.  I  am  not  coward  enough 
for  that.      It  is  for  her  sake — for  Violet's 

n2 
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— that  I  ask  you  to  hear  me.  For  one 
moment,  Madge,  try  to  think  of  me  as  I 
seemed  to  you  before  this  awful  revela- 
tion was  made.  You  would  have  be- 
lieved and  trusted  me  then — no  one 
sooner — and  I  am  not  changed ;  it  is 
the  same  Wilford  Hadfield  who  speaks 
to  you,  and  implores  you  to  hear  and 
to  credit.  On  my  soul,  then,  I  swear 
to  you  that  when  I  married  Violet, 
your  sister,  I  believed — I  swear  it — that 
the  other  was  dead, — believed  that  I  held 
proof,  certain  proof,  of  her  death  years 
and   years   before/' 

"  Yet  you  never  breathed  word  of 
this  to  Violet,  never  told  her  of  your 
former  love  —  of  your  former  mar- 
riage ! " 

"  No ;  because  it  was  a  shame  and  a 
sin,  taken  at  the  best.  I  could  not 
speak    on    such    a    subject    to     her.      I 
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loved  her.  I  had  need  of  all  her 
love,  all  her  respect.  I  did  not  dare 
to  risk  the  loss  of  these  by  drawing 
the  curtain  that  hid  the  past.  I  could 
not  sully  my  marriage  with  her  by  a 
thought  of  that  former  most  shameful 
union.  I  sought  to  conceal  from  her 
the  depths  to  which  it  had  been 
possible  for  her  husband  to  sink. 
Years  had  gone  by ;  the  secret  of  that 
first  marriage  was  known  to  a  very, 
very  few ;  these  I  believed — and  I  had 
reason  for  so  believing — dead,  or  gone 
away  beyond  all  chances  of  discovery. 
I  did  not  dare  to  breathe  life  into  the 
secret  that  seemed  so  dead — to  hold  it 
before  Violet,  my  wife,  as  a  shameful 
and  hideous  ghost  of  what  my  early 
life  had  been.  Married  to  her, 
I  planned  a  new  career,  founded 
upon     the     buried    corpse    of    the    past. 
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I  was  presumptuous  enough  to 
think  that  Heaven  had  forgiven  and 
forgotten  !  I  am  punished.  It  is 
not  the  least  cruel  part  of  my 
chastisement  to  find  that  the  blow 
which  has  fallen  upon  me  has  struck 
down  Violet  also.  For  my  change 
of  name,  my  life  here — these,  I  do 
assure  you,  had  no  connection  with 
that  dreadful  secret.  My  sister,  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  have  spoken 
truly!" 

Madge  could  not  but  be  softened  by 
his  words ;  while  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  uttered  carried  conviction 
with   it. 

u  I  believe,  Wilford, — at  least  I  will 
try  to  believe  that  this  is  so.  I  am 
violent  and  passionate,  I  know ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  hard  to  be  calm,  thinking 
of    this    subject.      Perhaps    I    have   said 
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more  than  I  ought.  Certainly  more 
than  I  had  Violet's  sanction  to  say. 
If  this  be  all  as  you  have  told  me, 
Wilford — and  why  should  it  not  be? — 
there  is  perhaps  more  need  of  sorrow 
and  pity  than  anger,  is  there  not? 
Forgive  me,  Wilford,  if  I  have  in 
speaking  to  you  been  too  violent  and 
headstrong — if  I  have  said  things  I  had 
better  have  left  unsaid.  I  am  only  a 
girl ;  wilful,  not  very  wise,  perhaps, 
and  my  temper  getting  the  better  of 
me  often ;  still  you  must  know  how 
much  1  love  Vi — how  I  wouldn't  have 
her  injured  for  all  the  world — how  the 
thought   of  a   wrong  to    her    makes    me 

half  wild.     For   Violet " 

"  Yes,  Madge,  tell  me  of  her." 
"  She    is    very    still,    very   calm,    there 
is   hardly   a  tear    in    her    eyes.      Yet   it 
is   dreadful  to   see  her.      I    think   if  she 
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could  only  cry,  and  storm,  and  get  very 
angry  as  I  do,  it  would  be  better  for 
her.  Oh !  so  sad  she  looks,  so  wan, 
and  hardly  speaks,  hardly  looks  from 
the  ground;  holding  to  her  heart  her 
baby,  so  close !  as  though  she  feared  to 
lose  that  also ;  and  then  she  turns 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us,  half 
frightened,  half  imploring  that  we  will 
say  no  word  against  you.  She  will  not 
listen  to  an  accusation  against  you. 
'  He  is  not  guilty  of  this  sin,'  she 
murmurs  always ;  '  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  some  scandalous  fraud.  He 
never  would  have  done  this  wrong — 
never,  never ! '  over  and  over  again, 
like  one  crazed.  Oh,  Wilford !  you 
have  never  been  so  loved  as  Violet 
loved  you." 

11  My   own   Violet ! "   he   sobbed. 

"  Oh !     she   has   been   dreadfully   tried, 
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and  yet  remains  good  and  saintly  as 
ever.  The  things  that  foreign  woman 
said  to  her !  She  was  like  a  tigress 
let  loose ;  she  was  furious  in  her 
jealousy  and  her  hatred ;  smooth  and 
calm  and  cunning  at  first,  then  lashing 
herself  into  a  whirl  of  rage,  and  saying- 
such  things !  I  wish  she  had  said  them 
to  me  instead  of  to  Violet !  How  could 
you,  Wilford,  have  ever  loved  such  a 
woman  ?     I  hate  her  for  her  shamelessness, 

her  cruelty,  her Let  me  not  talk  of 

her,  or  I  lose  patience  altogether.  The 
whole  thing  is  so  wretched  and  sad, 
that  I  feel  quite  faint  and  sick  with  it. 
Yet  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  you.  The 
charge  against  you  is  dreadful  enough, 
but  it  is  less  vague  and  horrible  than 
it  seemed  at  first.  All  is  hopeless, 
however !  If  I  dreamt  to  find  some 
flaw    in    the    woman's    story,    if    I    ever 
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hoped  that  yet  a  chance  remained 
which  could  give  you  back  to  Violet — 
all  that  is  over  now;  from  your  own 
lips  I  have  had  confirmation.  Poor 
Violet !  How  the  tears  started  to 
her  eyes  at  my  proposal  that  I 
should  come  up  here  by  the  early 
train  from  Mowle  to  see  you ! 
Poor  Violet !  she  yet  clung  to  the 
hope  that  the  story  might  be  false, 
though  she  was  shown  proof  in  your 
own  writing — letters,  and  a  certificate 
of  the  marriage — though  she  could  not 
really  doubt.  Yet  I  go  back  something 
less  sad,  less  angry.  Violet  is  not  your 
wife,  but  she  has  been  wronged  by 
accident,    not   villainy." 

"  Did  she  send  no  word  ? — no  mes- 
sage ?  "  he  asked. 

" '  We  can  never,  never  meet  again,' 
she    said ;     '  it    must    be    henceforth    as 
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though  death  had  parted  us.  Yet 
let  him  know  that  if  he  has  need 
of  my  forgiveness,  it  is  his.  I  have 
given  him  my  whole  heart  :  I 
cannot  take  it  back  again,  if  I 
would.  He  will  be  as  dead  to  me ; 
but  as  I  have  loved  him  living,  so  I 
will  love  his  memory,  as  though  he 
had  died  in  my  arms — my  husband ! 
I  will  teach  my  child  to  pray  for 
him,  and  to  love  him.  May  God 
ever  bless  him !  and  now  especially  in 
this  hour  of  sore  trouble.  Say  this  to 
Wilford,  and  implore  him/  she  went 
on,  '  if  he  ever  loved  me,  that  he  will 
forbear  all  attempt  to  see  me ;  there 
are  some  things  it  is  not  possible  to 
bear.  I  am  only  a  woman,  and  I 
have  loved  him.  I  dare  not  see  him 
again ! '  So  she  said,  the  hot  tears 
streaming    from    her    eyes,    in    quite    an 
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agony  of  grief.  And  now,  Wilford,  I 
must  leave  you :  I  must  go  back  home 
again." 

"  Why  did  I  not  die  in  her  arms 
before  this  frightful  secret  was  re- 
vealed ?  She  would  not  then  have 
known  the  wrong  she  had  suffered,  or, 
at  least,  would  have  seen  in  my  death 
expiation  sufficient.  No,  Madge,  you 
must  not  go !  At  least,  not  alone.  Do 
not  start.  /  must  see  Violet!  I  must! 
It  will  indeed  be  for  the  last  time. 
Madge,  I  implore  you,  let  this  be  so ! 
Think  what  it  is  that  I  am  asked  to  do. 
To  go  and  never  see  her  more !  To  be 
exiled  for  ever  from  her  presence !  Can 
I  bear  this  ?  I,  who  have  loved  her ! 
God  help  me !  who  love  her  still.  No ! 
I  tell  you  I  must  see  her  again,  though 
it  should  be  but  for  a  moment.  I  must 
look  once  again    into   her    eyes.     I    must 
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press  our  child  again  to  my  heart.  For 
it  is  our  child — Violet's  and  mine!  Then 
I  will  go  away, — anywhere !  I  will  drag 
out  the  remainder  of  my  life,  obscure 
and  unknown,  praying  to  Heaven  that  the 
end  may  soon  come.  Madge,  have 
mercy,  let  this  be  so  !  Let  me  see  her 
once  again !  Let  me  learn  from  her  own 
lips  that  she  pardons  me  !  You  will 
grant  me  this  ?  You  cannot  refuse  me 
this?  Think  that  this  would  be  her  own 
wish,  Madge,  if  she  knew  all!  Have 
mercy,  my  sister,  and  let  me  return  with 
you!" 

And  he  flung  himself  at  her  feet. 

Soon  after  they  passed  together  out  of 
the  house  in  Freer  Street. 

"The  poor  master !  "  cried  Sally,  hold- 
ing up  her  hands.  "  White  as  wax,  and 
trembling  like  a  haspin !  " 
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"  Shocking  !  "  murmured  Mr.  Philli- 
more.  u  Yet  very  like  an  Old  Master 
— a  study  by  Carravaggio,  say.  But 
next  to  a  Guido!  No  wonder  he  looks 
poor  in   colour,    and   weak   in   tone." 

And  the  picture-dealer  shook  his  head 
in  vigorous  deprecation  of  such  an  in- 
judicious arrangement  of  works  of  art. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SUSPENSE. 


The  fly  from  the  Greyhound  Inn, 
Mowle  (J.  Mugford),  was  again  pro- 
ceeding to  Grilling  Abbots,  at  its  cus- 
tomary,   not   rapid   rate. 

It  was  dusk:  a  dull,  grey,  cheerless 
evening:  the  sky  low-hanging,  leaden, 
with  a  mottling  of  stormy,  slate-coloured 
clouds:  the  wind  blowing  in  gusts,  now 
bleak  and  piercing,  now  bringing  with 
it     much      vaporous     rain,     its     minute 
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globules    possessed   with   a   certain   sting- 
ing    quality,     and     very    wetting.      The 
windows   of   the    fly    were   drawn     up — 
they      might     have     been     paned     with 
ground     glass,     they     were      so     clouded 
from   the    close   peppering    of    the    rain. 
All   view    of    the   down-country   between 
Mowle     and     Grilling   Abbots    was    com- 
pletely   shut     out     from      the     travellers 
within     the     fly.       These    were,     as    the 
reader   is   prepared   to  learn,  Mr.  Fuller's 
second     daughter,     Madge,     and    Wilford 
Hadfield.     Perhaps  they  knew  the  country 
too    well     to    care    much    that     it    was 
veiled    from    them — or    they    had    other 
thoughts   and  solicitudes  to  trouble  them, 
as   they   travelled  upon    the   road    Violet 
Hadfield  had   so   recently   passed   over. 

And,  indeed,  there  were  but  few  ob- 
jects of  interest  along  the  way,  which  was 
through   the   usual    Uplandshire   country. 
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A  straight  road  between  the  two  towns — 
across  the  downs — like  a  chalk  line  upon 
a  pallid  green  ground, — an  horizon  un- 
dulating, and  yet  monotonous — a  line  of 
hills  backed  by  another  and  another 
line  of  hills.  Some  of  the  ridges  crested 
with  a  crowded  copse — or  a  straggling 
group  of  firs — and  the  line  of  the  far 
distance  now  broken  by  a  spire,  now 
by  a  file  of  poplars.  The  prospect  no- 
where very  rich  in  colour,  for  the  chalk 
of  the  soil  seemed  to  gleam  through  and 
pale  all  the  pasturage ;  indeed,  the  land 
generally,  was  but  poor  and  barren- 
looking;  and  the  low  rolling  clouds,  and 
misty  rain,  and  the  gloom  of  ap- 
proaching night,  did  nothing  to  enhance 
the  landscape. 

It  had  been  a  sad  journey;  as 
sad  as  it  had  been  tedious.  Few 
words     had     passed    the     while    between 

VOL.  III.  o 
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the  fellow-travellers;  perhaps  because 
nothing  more  was  left  to  be  said. 
The  heat  and  passion  of  their  first 
interview  since  the  discovery  that  had 
sent  Violet  to  her  father's  house,  had 
passed  away.  On  the  one  hand,  Madge 
had  stayed  the  torrent  of  her  re- 
proaches, while,  on  the  other,  Wilford 
forbore  to  offer  further  explanations. 
A  settled  coldness,  and  distrust,  and 
estrangement  seemed  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  cordial  understanding 
and  affection  that  had  once  existed  between 
them.  A  strong  under- current  of  warm 
feeling  yet  might  remain,  but  of  this 
there  was  no  trace  now  to  be  detected  on 
the  surface.  Madge  leant  back  in  the 
carriage,  fatigued,  pale,  sad — her  hands 
clasped  before  her,  her  thoughts  far 
away  with  the  poor  suffering  mother 
and    child    in    the     cottage     at    home — 
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her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  carpet  of  the 
carriage,  as  though  she  were  bent  upon 
registering  its  pattern  for  ever  in  her 
memory.  Wilford,  drooping  forward, 
supported  his  aching,  burning  head 
upon  his  hands,  with  an  arm  upon 
each  knee.  He  shivered  now  and  then : 
else,  he  did  not  move.  For  some  time 
no  words  had  passed  his  colourless 
lips.  There  was  something  fearful  in 
the  expression  of  utter  hopelessness  and 
despair    imprinted    upon   his    face. 

A  sad  journey  ! 

"  The  last  mile-stone,"  Madge  said, 
with  some  air  of  relief  as  the  creeping 
fly   drew   near   its   goal. 

But  Wilford  did  not  speak.  It 
might  be  that  he  did  not  hear  her. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  terrible 
blank  look  of  utter  hopelessness  and 
despair. 

02 
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Madge  had  consented,  not  without 
reluctance  and  misgiving,  to  his  return 
with  her  to  Grilling  Abbots;  but  she 
had  attached  a  condition  to  her  con- 
sent. He  had  pledged  himself  not  to 
attempt  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Violet  until  she  had  been  in  some 
measure  prepared  by  Madge  for  seeing 
him.  It  was  not  possible  to  doubt  that 
Violet  was  in  far  too  delicate  a  state  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  a  sudden 
meeting ;  at  least,  it  was  necessary  that 
due  inquiry  should  be  made  before 
she  should  be  subjected  to  such  a  trial. 
Wilford  could  say  nothing  against 
this  provision.  He  burned  with  a 
passionate  longing  to  see  Violet  again. 
He  was  content  to  leave  to  others 
the  method  by  which  this  end  should 
be  attained.  It  had  been  arranged, 
therefore,    that    he    should    quit   the    fly 
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at  the  George  Inn,  and  that  Madge, 
proceeding  alone  to  the  Doctor's 
cottage,  should  ascertain  the  state  of 
Violet,  and  judge  how  far  it  might 
be  practicable  or  expedient  to  effect 
a  meeting.  Meanwhile  he  was  to 
remain  at  the  George  Inn  until  a  mes- 
sage from  Madge  summoned  him  to  the 
feet  of  Violet.  This  plan  agreed  upon, 
hardly  another  word  was  interchanged 
between  them.  Yet  Madge  had 
brought  herself  to  judge  her  brother- 
in-law  much  less  unfavourably  than  when 
she  was  originally  made  acquainted  with 
the  strange  events  that  had  occurred. 
There  was  little  forgiveness  for  him 
as  yet,  or  pity,  but  her  heart  was 
not  now  hardened  against  him  as  at 
first. 

"You   will  send   to   me?"   he   said,    as 
he   quitted    the    carriage.     "Promise    me 
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that  you  will — as  soon  as  possible." 
"  I  promise,"  she  answered,  in  a  low 
voice.  He  gazed  for  a  moment  into 
her  face,  with  a  look  of  earnest 
entreaty,  of  hungry  eagerness,  and  yet 
suspiciously,  as  though  dreading  some 
intent  to  deceive  him, — and  then  he 
entered    the    George    Inn. 

Madge  went  on  in  the  fly  to  Mr.  Fuller's 
cottage. 

Wilford  passed  into  the  large  parlour 
of  the  Inn  (the  reader  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  room  at  the  outset  of  this 
history),  disturbing  the  conversation  of 
two  guests  seated  at  the  centre  table, 
smoking  long  clay  pipes,  and,  as  they 
smoked  and  talked,  sipping  ale  from 
brown  earthenware  measures.  They 
stirred  themselves  at  his  entrance,  for 
they  knew  him,  and  were  ceremonious 
in    bowing    to   him.      But    he    went     by 
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without  noticing  them,  striding  across 
the  sanded  boards  to  the  window, 
from  whence  he  could  obtain  the  last 
possible  glimpse  of  the  fly  bearing 
Madge   to  the  cottage. 

The  two  guests  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other,  raising  their  eyebrows,  to 
express  wonder  or  surprise,  or  by  way 
of  interrogating  each  other  as  to  what 
might  mean  the  presence  of  the  new 
comer.  Then  they  sipped,  and  smoked 
on,  as  though  nothing  had  happened; 
but  they  found  it  not  possible  to  resume 
their  talk.  One  of  them — it  was  the 
school-master — quiet,  inoffensive,  unassum- 
ing, hid  his  head  in  a  week-old  beer- 
stained  copy  of  the  Uplands! tire  Mercury, 
as  though  desirous  to  be  considered  as 
wholly  screened  and  off  the  scene.  The 
other,  ruddy,  blunt-featured,  large  in 
girth — Farmer  Corbet,    in    fact — kept   his 
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eye  upon  Wilford  through  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  at  last  cleared  his  voice  noisily. 

"A  bad-ish  night,  sir,"  he  said,  with 
a  rich  cheeriness  about  his  voice, 
although  there  was  a  certain  wheeziness 
affecting  some  of  its  tones.  "  There  pro- 
mises to  be  more  wet,  I'm  thinking — 
though  we  have  had  a  mortal  lot  of  rain 
of  late,  we  have,  to  be  sure ;  but 
it's  a  wet  country  about  here,  the 
land's  so  high,  you  see.  Been  travellin', 
perhaps,    sir  ?" 

But  Wilford  made  no  answer ;  he  was 
still  gazing  through  the  rain-spotted 
panes  towards  the  point  of  the  road 
at   which  the    fly   had   disappeared. 

"  A  very  bad-ish  night  for  travelling — 
specially  bad  for  travelling — but  Lord ! 
nothing  to  what  it  was  in  the  old 
coaching  times.  Why,  I  remember  one 
night — a  mortal  cold  night  it  was — sitting 
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outside  the  Mowle  Tally-ho !  the  fastest 
coach  on  the  road  it  was  then  reckoned " 

Wilford,  sensible  at  last  that  it  was 
for  his  benefit  the  farmer  was  drawing 
upon  these  reminiscences  of  departed  stage- 
coach comforts  and  miseries,  turned 
upon  him  a  look  of  angry  weariness 
and  impatience,  that  fairly  stopped  him. 
The  farmer  thrust  out  his  leg  to  attract 
the  attention  of  his  companion,  the 
school-master,  hidden  behind  the  news- 
paper ;  but  only  succeeded  in  kicking 
violently  the  underneath  portion  of  the 
table  at  which  both  were  seated,  thereby 
jerking  several  spoonfuls  of  beer  out  of 
the   earthenware   mugs. 

Moodily,  Wilford  strode  out  of  the 
room.  He  remembered  that  there  was 
upstairs  at  the  George  an  apartment 
kept  rather  for  purposes  of  state  than 
for  use,  and  which  was   almost  certain  to 
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be  unoccupied ;  for  he  seemed  to  find  irri- 
tation in  the  presence  of  others  now. 
So  he  mounted  the  wide,  creaking  stairs, 
and  entered  a  spacious  room  on  the 
first  floor,  called  the  "  Dragon,"  which 
possessed  a  large  moveable  partition  at 
one  end  of  it,  by  means  of  which,  it 
had  been  at  one  time  possible  to  extend 
the  dimensions  of  the  apartment  by- 
throwing  two  rooms  into  one;  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  good  old  flourishing 
times  of  Grilling  Abbots,  when  as- 
sembly balls  had  been  held  at  the 
George ;  this  was  long  enough  ago 
now,  however.  The  state-room  had 
fallen  into  decay,  the  chandelier  had 
gone  from  the  hook  in  the  ceiling,  a 
cheap  paper  decorated  the  walls,  and  the 
carpet  was  of  a  dull  brown,  threadbare 
monotone,  from  which  all  trace  of  pattern 
had   vanished. 
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"  Who's  that  gone  into  the  '  Dragon  ?  ' " 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Joyce  was  heard  inquir- 
ing in  the  bar.  "  Mr.  Hadfield  ?  Master 
Wilford  ?      It  never  can  be — surely  not." 

She  was  upstairs  in  a  moment,  curtsey- 
ing cordially,  stroking  her  apron,  hanging 
out  red  flags  of  welcome  in  her  cheeks,  pro- 
fuse in  acknowledgments  of  the  honour  paid 
to  the  "  George"  by  his  visit,  and  in  inquiries 
as  to  what  could  be  done  to  promote  his 
comfort.  The  accommodation  of  the 
"  George "  was  spread  out  before  him. 
Would  he  have  lights,  beer,  spirits, 
wine,  or  dinner,  or  tea,  or  supper, — or 
anything?  And  then  she  was  down 
again  in  the  bar,  "flurried,"  as  she 
admitted,  "  flustered  "  even, — something 
frightened,  perhaps,  at  his  worn,  weary  look, 
at  the  dreamy,  fatigued  apathy  with  which 
he  had  made  answer  to  her  questions 
and   protestations. 
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He  had  ordered  something — he  hardly 
knew  what, — he  had  assented  to  her  pro- 
position that  he  should  partake  of 
some  refreshment,  and  so  honour  the 
"  George  Inn." 

"You're  tired,  sir,  maybe?" 
"  Tired ! "      he      repeated      after     her, 
vacantly. 

"Or   ill,  sir?     If  I  may  be  so  bold." 
"  111 !  "    And  she  went  away  frightened 
at   his    hollow   tones,    at  his    wild   looks. 
She  quite  shivered  in  the  bar-parlour. 

"He's  very  strange-like,"  she  said; 
"for  all  the  world  he  looks  as 
he  did  the  night  the  poor  old  gen- 
tleman died — only  worse.  It  was  Christ- 
mas time  then.  Poor  Master  Wil- 
ford !  Is  it  true,  I  wonder,  that 
his  wife  came  down  last  night  to 
the  cottage,  after  dark.  How  strange ! 
What  can  have  happened?" 
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And  Mrs.  Joyce  grew  sad  and  medi- 
tative. 

She  took  him  up  two  great  candle- 
sticks, heavily  plated,  the  copper  peering 
out  in  many  places  through  the  silver, 
and  the  candles  swaling  a  good  deal 
(  "  winding-sheets !  "  Mrs.  Joyce  called 
the  gathering  of  the  wax,  with  a  mur- 
mured hope  "  that  there  was  nothing 
of  that  sort  going  for  to  happen"), 
for  the  state-room  was  rather  draughty ; 
and  she  took  up  a  tray  with  a  dainty 
drapery  of  white  cloth,  loaded  with  a 
shining  meat  pie,  and  a  picturesque 
cold  sirloin,  tastily  sprigged  with  pars- 
ley, and  some  amber  ale,  foam-headed, 
in  a  brown  jug.  "  Why  isn't  Joyce 
here  to  help  me  with  this  tray? 
But  men  are  never  in  the  way 
when  they're  wanted.  And  he'll  come 
in  fresh  from  the  stable,    I    suppose,    and 
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smelling  of  it.  What  will  Master 
Wilford  think  of  him?  How  like  he 
grows   to   his   poor   father,    to  be  sure !  " 

But  Wilford  Hadfield's  thoughts  were 
far  enough  away  from  Mr.  Joyce, 
and  his  deficiencies  as  a  landlord. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
(the  schoolmaster  and  the  farmer  in 
the  parlour  below  were  gazing  speechlessly 
at  the  ceiling,  following  the  sound 
of  his  footfalls  with  their  eyes,  as 
though  expecting  to  get  sight  shortly 
of  the  soles  of  his  boots),  making 
the  candles  swale  and  gutter  into 
winding  sheets  more  than  ever  as  he 
passed  and  repassed  them — not  touching 
the  tray  or  its  contents,  save  to  tear 
a  scrap  of  bread  from  the  loaf,  and 
crumble  it  between  his  shaking  fingers, 
on  his  journey  up  and  down,  up  and  down. 

And    like     Mrs.    Joyce,    he    wandered 
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back  in  thought  to  the  Christmas 
night  he  had  stopped  on  his  way 
to  the  Grange,  to  see  his  father 
for  the  last  time — and  receive  his 
curse!  The  words  run  &  anew  in  his 
ears.  He  pressed  his  hands  upon  his 
head,  as  though  to  shut  out  the 
sound  of  them!  That  night  came 
back  with  all  its  terrors — the  old 
man  dying  terrible  in  his  rage, 
tearing  up  his  will,  cursing  his  son. 
God !  was  the  curse  brought  to  pass  ? 
Was  it  not  upon  him  now  ?  Not 
upon  him  only,  but  upon  Violet, 
upon  his  child.  The  thought  sent  him 
reeling  to  a  chair;  and  all  the  sad 
details  of  his  life's  history  seemed 
to  be  unrolled  before  him  like  a 
dismal  chart. 

How      slowly      the      time     went      by. 
Would     Madge     never     send     to     him? 
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He  rose  to  go  to  the  window,  and 
look  out.  Then  he  resumed  his 
walk. 

Up  and  down  the  room — up  and 
down  the  room,  with  the  strange 
restlessness  of  a  wild  beast  pent  in 
a  cage  :  the  puzzled  men  in  the 
parlour  below  following  with  their 
eyes  the  sound  of  his  feet  as  they 
fell  upon  the  floor  :  the  candles 
swaling  and  making  more  and  more 
winding  sheets,  the  glasses  ringing 
in  the  tray  shaken  by  his  movements : 
the  time  passing — oh,  how  slowly! — 
and  yet  no  Madge — no  word  from  her 
even!  What  torture  there  was  in 
this  waiting — waiting — waiting — sickening 
his  heart — maddening  his  brain.  It 
were  better  to  die !  It  were  better  to 
die! 

He     went     on     repeating,     whispering 
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to  himself  the  words — mechanically  at 
first;  then,  as  though  struck  for  the 
first  time  by  a  strange  significance 
lurking  in  them.  It  were  better  to 
die!  What  was  there  to  do  but  to 
die  ?  To  see  Violet  for  the  last  time, 
— never  to  behold  her  more — and  then 
— What  was  there  to  do  but  die  ? 
What  single  tie  remained  binding  him 
to  earth — to  life?  None  !  Would  not 
life — alone — away  from  her — be  utterly, 
cruelly  insupportable?  Oh,  it  were 
better  to  die  a  hundred  times!  And 
the  temptation  grew  upon  him — possess- 
ing him,  binding  him  in  its  chains 
as  it  were — the  temptation  to  end  all 
with  one  terrible  act  of  mutiny 
against  God — to  hurry  from  the  world 
into  outer  darkness  self-murdered.  And 
he  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
pressing    his    hands    tightly    against    his 
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forehead :  it  was  as  though  the  awful 
thoughts  within  were  seeking  to  burst 
out  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity — could 
only  be   repressed   in   this   way. 

"  It  were  better  to  die !  "  He  spoke 
the  words  aloud  but  once,  and  yet 
they  seemed  to  him  to  be  taken  up 
and  repeated,  and  echoed  again  and 
again  in  bewildering  reverberation  by 
some  invisible  crowd  of  voices, — "  Better 
to   die,    better   to    die ! " 

He  stood  still  at  last  to  listen,  for 
there  seemed  to  him  above  this  cry 
to  be  the  noise  of  some  one  moving 
hurriedly  in  the  street  without — the 
dull  peaceful  High  Street  of  Grilling 
Abbots — and  the  slightest  sound  now 
in  his  agony  of  suspense  and  nervous 
excitement  set  his  heart  beating  pain- 
fully. He  was  deceived;  it  was 
nothing.      Madge  had  not  sent  for  him! 
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His  wearied  eyes  glanced  abstractedly- 
round  the  room,  fell  upon  the  stunted 
old-fashioned  glass  over  the  chimney- 
piece — the  frame  swathed  in  muslin  to 
save  its  dim  remains  of  gilding  from 
the  attacks  of  the  flies,  the  glass  set 
in  outworks  of  other  glass  that  re- 
flected everything  on  a  different 
principle  of  perspective,  distorting  fea- 
tures and  showing  countenances  under 
strange  conditions  of  eccentric  drawing, 
— the  cheap  rude  crockery  ornaments, 
and,  set  above  the  chimney-glass, 
the  monster  jack,  his  mouth  wide 
open,  with  glass  eyes,  caught  by 
Mr.  Joyce  himself  in  the  Park  Pond, 
stuffed  and  prisoned  in  a  glass  case, 
for  the  decorating  of  the  "  Dragon ; " 
above  again,  Mr.  Joyce's  fishing-rod  with 
which  the  jack  in  question  had  been 
caught ;     and   still   above    that,    reaching 
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to  the  ceiling,  the  culmination  of  quite  a 
Joyce  "trophy"  indeed,  Mr.  Joyce's  fa- 
vourite double-barrelled  fowling-piece,  look- 
ing a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  and  for  dust, 
and  rust,  and  change  of  fashion. 

His  gaze  lingered  upon  the  gun. 
Was  it  loaded?  he  asked  himself.  And 
next,  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  hook  in 
the  ceiling  where  the  chandelier  had 
been  suspended  in  the  old  gone-by 
times  of  the  assembly  balls.  And  then 
there  came  to  him  the  vague  outline 
of  a  half-forgotten  story  about  a  son 
of  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who,  in  an  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment arising  from  some  love  affair,  had 
hanged  himself,  so  it  was  said,  from  that 
hook.  Was  it  in  that  room?  He  could 
not  now  remember ;  it  was  an  old  story, 
yet  a  favourite  one  with  some  of 
the  Grilling  Abbots  folks,  just  as  his  own 
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going  away  and  quarrel  with  his  father  had 
been.  It  was  strange  though,  that  the 
story  should  now  occur  to  him  so  suddenly, 
so  forcibly.  And  the  invisible  chorus 
seemed  still  to  be  chanting,  with  the 
regular  repetition  of  the  waves  beating  and 
breaking  upon  the  shingle  in  a  dull 
roar,  "  It  were  better  to  die  ! "  A 
few  moments  of  painful  silence,  and 
then  again  "It  were  better  to  die!" 
so  on  and  on,  endlessly ;  and  he  shivered, 
glancing  towards  the  gun,  with  the  question, 
"Was  it  loaded?1'  and  then  to  the  hook 
in  the  ceiling,  asking  himself,  "  Did  the 
farmers  son  hang  himself  from  that?" 
He  swung  from  one  to  the  other  of 
these  questions  with  the  punctual  action 
of  a   clock's   pendulum. 

And     still     no     word     from    Madge ! 
0  God  !  could  he  bear  this  longer  ? 

Then   his   gaze   dropped   to   the  stuffed 
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fish  in  the  glass  case,  with  its  fierce 
eyes,  and  its  hungry  mouth,  and  its 
angry,  vindictive  look  altogether;  and 
he  thought  of  the  park  pond,  where 
he  had  often  fished  as  a  boy,  before 
his  quarrel  with  his  father ;  the  great, 
deep,  black-looking  pond,  with  its  fringe 
of  rushes  on  one  side,  and  the  tree- 
boughs  brooding  over  it.  How  was  it 
that  the  same  thought  seemed  to  lurk 
behind  all  these  objects?  Yes,  surely. 
Death  might  easily  be  found  in  the 
depths  of  that  deep  black  pond.  It 
was  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
park.  He  might  sink  there,  and  leave 
no  trace,  and  so  end  all  I 

He  tried  to  wrestle  with  and  shake 
off  these  terrible  contemplations.  Again  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  up 
and  down.  He  raised  his  hands  to  his 
head,    to    find    his   hair    cold    and    wet, 
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and  then  was  dragged  again  by  his 
thoughts  alternately  to  the  gun,  and 
the  hook,  and  the  deep  black  pond. 

He  took  up  another  fragment  of  bread, 
to  crumble  it  again  to  nothing.  He 
tried  to  lift  the  amber  ale  to  his  lips,  for 
he  was  parched  with  thirst,  but  his  hand 
shock  so  he  put  the  brown  jug  down  again 
on  the  tray.  Then  the  room  seemed 
hot  and  close,  and  he  felt  a  longing 
to  bj  out  in  the  cool  night  air ;  there 
woulc  be  room  to  breathe  there  at  least. 

Haft !  Surely  there  was  some  one 
now  h  the  street.  Yes,  the  noise  of 
a  hors  galloping — stopping  suddenly — 
and  a i  the  door  of  the  "  George 
Inn."  Tes,  and  a  knocking  at  the 
door — making  inquiries !  How  he  held 
his  breath  to  listen  ! 

No,  it  vas  not  for  him!  Madge  had 
not  sent  fo1  him. 
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Yet  he  knew  the  voice.  What  could 
it  mean? 

Mrs.  Joyce  was  answering. 

"Mr.  Fuller's  house,  sir?  Straight 
on  through  the  town,  sir — just  outside 
the  town,  sir.  You  can't  miss  it— /on 
your  left  hand — a  white  cottage,  Vith 
his  name  on  the  door." 

"Thank  you.  Thank  you."  fVnd 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  horse's  loofs 
again.  He  could  see  from  the  wirdow 
a  man  on  horseback,  speeding  to  Mr. 
Fuller's  cottage.  What  could  it  nean? 
Certainly  he  knew  that  voice — wel/. 

He  hurried  downstairs,  into  th/  night, 
following  the  horseman  upon  tie  road 
to  Mr.  Fuller's  cottage.  It  ps  the 
way  also — the  shortest  way — to  /he  deep, 
black-looking  pond  in  the  parW  with  its 
fringe  of  rushes  on  one  sidfl  and  the 
overhanging  tree  boughs. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FATHEK  AND  DAUGHTEK. 

It  was  twilight.  The  weather  dull  and 
wet,  if  not  cold.  A  fire  was  burning 
ruddily  in  the  pleasant  drawing-room 
of  Mr.  Fullers  cottage  at  Grilling 
Abbots.  The  doctor,  finding  his  daughter 
shivering  and  weak,  had  himself  given 
orders  that  the  fire  should  be  lighted. 
So,  close  to  the  hearth,  on  a  low 
chair,  holding  her  sleeping  child  in  her 
arms,    sat  Violet.       She   had    been    read- 
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ing  until  the  daylight  had  faded,  and 
her  eyes  ached  too  much,  or  were  too 
full  of  tears,  for  her  to  continue.  It 
is  needless  to  say  from  what  book 
Violet,  in  her  deep  affliction,  was  seek- 
ing consolation  and  support.  Faint 
with  suffering,  she  leant  upon  the 
religion  which  had  been  the  treasured 
possession  of  her  whole  life,  and  found 
the  strength  to  endure,  and  the  patience 
and  comfort  of  which  her  want  was 
so  immediate.  By  the  waning  light 
she  had  read  yet  once  again  the 
golden  words  of  invitation  to  the 
oppressed : — "  Come  unto  Me  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest;"  and  already 
her  burthen  seemed  something  lightened. 
The  first  pangs  of  her  agony  had 
passed  away.  She  had  recovered  a 
little      from      the       primal      overwhelm- 
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ing  effects  of  the  blow  which 
had  descended  upon  her  with  a 
violence  and  a  suddenness  alike  frightful 
— which,  while  it  had  lacerated  her 
poor  heart,  had  deranged  her  intellect 
and  menaced  even  her  life.  This 
excess  of  acute  suffering  had  gone,  and 
she  had  now  acquired  calmness  and 
strength  to  support  a  pain  which,  if 
less  violent  in  its  visitation,  was  yet 
hardly  less  certain  and  lasting.  Still, 
now  she  could  weep.  At  first  even 
this  had  seemed  not  possible  to  her; 
and  she  could  pray.  She  wept  and 
prayed,  hugging  her  child  to  her 
heart. 

It  was  painful  to  look  upon  her 
now — remembering  what  she  had  been 
— how  radiantly  happy  so  short  a  time 
back,  as  a  wife,  as  a  mother.  In 
what    vulnerable     places    had    the    poor 
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soul  been  stricken !  A  wife  no  longer. 
A  mother — when  the  word  seemed  to 
convey  reproach  and  disgrace.  How 
white  she  was  —  as  marble  —  with  a 
strange  rigidity  about  her  lineaments — 
as  though  they  had  been,  as  it  were, 
petrified  by  her  great  grief.  That 
mobility  of  expression  which  had  distin- 
guished her  face  so  exquisitely  before, 
was  now  wholly  gone.  In  lieu  of  it, 
there  was  one  fixed  look  of  hopeless 
suffering — almost  of  utter  despair.  Now 
and  then,  when  she  closed  her  aching 
eyes — for  even  the  poor  light  of  the 
fire  was  a  torture  to  them — there  was 
quite  a  corpse-like  look  upon  her  face 
— it  was  so  still,  so  lifeless.  If  she 
was  a  Madonna  now,  it  was  a 
Madonna  "carved  in  stone.  The 
colour  was  gone  from  her  cheeks, 
from     her     lips,     and      the     light    from 
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her  eyes.  For  some  time  she 
would  remain  almost  motionless ;  it 
was  only  by  the  gentle  heaving  of 
her  bosom,  and  perhaps  now  and 
then  by  a  slight  change  of  position 
of  the  thin  white  hands  that  were 
twined  and  woven  round  her  child, 
that  it  could  be  seen  that  she 
lived.  Poor  Violet !  And  she  was 
schooling  herself  to  support  her  hard 
fate.  She      was       ousting,      by      her 

trust  in  Heaven,  all  repining  at  its 
decrees;  she  was  crushing  clown 
with  all  her  might  each  impulse 
that  prompted  her  to  level  a  charge, 
or  a  reproach,  against  the  man  who 
had  brought  upon  her  all  this  dire 
trouble. 

"He  is  my  husband  before  God," 
she  murmured.  But  even  the  comfort 
of    that    thought     could     not     overcome 
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her  dread  of  what  Man  would  say  of 
her,  and,  above  all,  of  the  poor  little 
one  in  her  lap ;  and  her  doom  seemed  to 
be   harder   than   she   could   bear. 

The  door   was  opened   softly,    and    her 
father      entered.  He      looked       very 

pale  and  troubled.  The  sad  events 
that  had  come  so  recently  to  his 
knowledge  —  that  had  brought  his 
daughter  again  to  his  house — seemed 
to  have  added  several  years  to  his 
age.  He  was  much  bent,  his  hair 
quite  white,  and  he  trembled  as  he 
walked.  Noiselessly  he  advanced  into 
the  room ;  but  Violet  opened  her 
eyes  as  he  approached. 

"Dear  father,"  she  said,  with  a 
very  sad  smile,  bufc  a  most  kindly 
look  in  her  eyes;  and  she  put  up  her 
face  to  be  kissed.  It  was  the  same 
action     she     had      been     wont     to     use 
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years  and  years  ago,  when  she  had 
been  quite  a  child,  and  they  had 
all  been  happy,  very  happy !  So  it 
seemed,  looking  back  into  the  past 
from  that  terrible  present.  The  doctor 
turned  away  as  this  thought  occurred 
to  him,  and  for  a  moment  would  not 
trust   himself  to   speak. 

"I  thought — I  hoped  that  you  were 
asleep,  dear  one/'  he  said,  at  length, 
stooping  down  and  kissing  her,  as  he 
smoothed   her  soft   hair. 

She  shook  her  head,  mournfully. 
"  No,   I   cannot  sleep." 

"  You  should  try  and  follow  baby's 
good  example,"  he  went  on ;  and  he 
moved  the  light  muslin  kerchief  that  half 
hid  the  rounded  pink  face  of  the  little 
one,  sleeping  soundly — two  small  plump 
fists  cuddled  together  under  its  chin. 
"See   how   soundly   baby   sleeps!" 
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She  bowed  her  head  over  the  child, 
hiding   her   face. 

"  How  like  it  is  to  him ! "  she  whis- 
pered,   rocking   herself  to   and   fro. 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  doctor's 
forehead.  He  frowned  fiercely  as  he 
said : 

"  Don't  speak  of  him !  I  can't  bear 
it.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  him  even 
— and  the  cruel,  cruel  wrong  that  he 
has  done  to  you,  my  darling.  The 
shameless   villain " 

"No,  no,  father — don't  say  that. 
I  must  not — I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
you  speak  so.  Remember  always," — 
and  she  placed  her  hand,  with  a 
solemn  gesture,  on  the  Bible  at  her 
side — "  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge — 
and — and — he  is  my  husband  before 
God!  I  must  not  say — I  must  not 
hear — a   single  word   against  him." 
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"You     are     an      angel,     Violet;      and 

this    man "    but   he   stopped    himself. 

"  How  I  trusted  him !  How  fond  I 
was  of  him — ever  since  he  was  quite 
a  child — a  baby  in  his  grand  cradle 
at  the  Grange.  How  I  cheered  his 
poor  mother  with  good  prophecies 
about  her  boy !  I  would  have  staked 
my  life  upon  his  integrity.  I  did 
more,  my  dear  one — I  staked  your 
happiness !  I  am  rightly  punished.  I 
would  take  no  warning.  The  old  man 
— whom  I  thought  so  hard  and  cruel 
and  relentless  —  was  right,  after  all. 
He  knew  his  son  better  than  I  did. 
I  see  it  all  now — the  cause  of  their 
quarrel  years  ago, — the  reason  why 
they  never  could  be  reconciled,  and 
the  old  man  took  away  the  estates, 
and  went  down  into  the  grave  cursing 
his   first-born.     And   I   dared   to  set   my- 
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self  in  opposition  to  him — to  combat  his 
opinions — dispute  his  judgment.  L  took 
his  son  to  my  heart  and  home,  and 
gave  him  my  dear,  dear  daughter ! 
This  man  who  had  made  a  low  and 
scandalous  marriage,  and  disgraced  his 
family  irretrievably!  Surely  that  was 
enough!  But  to  keep  this  marriage 
secret — and  then  to  marry  again,  his 
first  wife  still  living — to  win  my  child 
from  me  by  a  cowardly  falsehood  and 
fraud — to  bring  shame  upon  our  happy 
home  here !  Was  that  worthy  of  one 
of  the  Hadfields  of  the  Grange  ?  He  does 
well  to  shrink  from  bearing  that  honoured 
name — he  does  well  to  try  to  hide 
the  infamy  he  has  brought  upon  his 
family  history!  Violet,  I  can  never 
forgive  myself  that  I  brought  him 
beneath  this  roof.  I  know  not  what 
romantic     folly     prompted     me     to     do 
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this.        I    am    rightly     punished — I     am 
rightly    punished." 

The  old  man  moved  about  the 
room,    trembling   and   in   great   sorrow. 

"Father,"  said  Violet,  "let  us  not 
repine!  What  is  done  is  done.  Let 
us  bow  our  heads  to  Heaven's  will. 
Our  burthen  is  very,  very  hard  to 
bear,  but  strength  will  be  given  to  us, 
or  He  will  take  us  to  himself.  Let 
our  trust  be  always  in  His  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy.  Let  us  not 
speak  of  this  again ;  it  is  but  to  re- 
open our  wounds  and  endure  their 
agony  anew.  We  have  many  things  to 
think  about — much  to  arrange.  Come 
and  sit  down  close  to  me,  and  let  us 
talk  as  to  the  future." 

Nobly  Violet  tried  to  fight  with 
and  support  the  suffering  of  her 
position. 
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"  You  are  very  brave,  my  darling," 
said  her  father,  struck  by  some  such 
thought;  and,  with  a  proud  look  in 
his  face,  he  stooped  down  again  and 
kissed  her.  She  smiled  sadly ;  perhaps 
he  did  not  know  how  much  of  her 
firmness  was  assumed  for  his  sake. 

"  For   the   future "   she  began,    but 

rather  faintly. 

"You  still  desire  that  the  secret 
should  be  kept  ?  " 

She   bowed   her   head. 

"  At  least,  for  the  present,"  she  an- 
swered. For  all  our  sakes  it  will  be 
the  best  so.  .  Never  to  see  him  more, 
and  to  hide  his  sin  from  the  world; 
to  live  and  die  obscurely — here,  if  pos- 
sible— if  not,  then  in  some  other  quiet 
place  where  the  story  may  never  be 
known.  It  is  not  for  myself,  father,  I 
ask  this,  but  for   the   child   in   my  arms. 
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0  God !  if  it  should  grow  up  to  hate 
its  parents !  "  (What  an  agony  this 
thought  caused  her ! )  "It  must  never 
know — never   know  !  " 

"Perhaps  this  will  be  best;  though 
for  my  part,  I  own  my  first  impulse 
was  to  proclaim  aloud,  as  from  the 
housetops,  the  infamous  cruelty  of  this 
man  !  " 

"  No,  no,  father ! "  and  she  pressed 
his  hand  fondly.  "  Vengeance  is  not  for 
us,  but  forgiveness ;  and  try — try  as  I 
do — to  think  that  he  has  erred  through  a 
cruel  chance,  rather  than  from  preme- 
ditation   and    design." 

But  she  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
urge  this  plea  at  present.  Her  father's 
brow  was  lowered,  and  his  hands 
clenched    with   an   involuntary   anger. 

"Do  they  know  at  Grilling  Abbots 
that   I   am   here  ?  "  she   asked    hastily,  to 
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change    the   turn    the    conversation    was 
taking. 

"It  was  not  possible  to  keep  that  a 
secret  long,  but  I  think  I  can  manage 
to  keep  our  friends  at  bay  for  a  little 
while ;  at  all  events  until  you  are 
more  composed — until  we  have  de- 
cided definitely  as  to  the  future."  And 
the  doctor  smiled,  as  he  added,  "  I  con- 
trived to  put  Mrs.  Stephen  to  rout 
this  afternoon.  It  seemed  she  had 
heard  of  your  arrival,  and  was  coming 
down  post-haste  to  make  inquiries ;  but 
I  made  her  turn  her  ponies'  heads 
quickly.  I  said  that  you  had  come 
down  because  of  the  illness  of  the  baby 
— that  its  disorder,  however,  was  not 
serious,  though  it  might  be  infectious. 
Her  face  changed,  she  sent  all  sorts 
of  kind  messages,  but  she  thought  of  the 
safety   of  her  own   little   ones    at    home, 
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and  hurried  off.  The  report  will  spread, 
and  we  can  keep  visitors  at  a  distance 
by  such  means  for  some  time  to 
come." 

Violet   thanked   him   with    her   eyes. 

"  It  grows  dark,"  she  said,  with  some 
anxiety,  "surely  Madge  will  not  be  long 
now." 

"  She  should  have  been  back  before 
this,"  and  Mr.  Fuller  looked  frown ingly 
at  his  watch ;  "  she  could  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  fly  at  Mowle. 
I  am  sorry  I  let  her  go.  I  ought  to 
have   gone   myself." 

"  No,  father,"  Violet  urged,  eagerly, 
"  you  were  too  angry — too  excited. 
In  your  frame  of  mind  no  good  could 
have  resulted  from  your  meeting  him. 
It  was  better  for  Madge  to  go.  Besides, 
it  was  her  own  proposal,  and  it  was  im- 
portant    to     find     occupation     for      her. 
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The  poor  darling's  sorrow  was  so  great  it 
would  have  preyed  upon  her  mind  else. 
It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  her  always  to 
think  that  she  undertook  this  journey  ;  it 
will  give  her  courage  and  self-confidence; 
and  then,  she  may  not  have  seen  him, 
after  all." 

"If  he  should  insult  her?"  Mr.  Ful- 
ler  suggested,    angrily. 

"  He  will  not  —  be  sure  he  will 
not !  " 

"  He  is  capable  of  anything  ;  he  has 
proved  that  sufficiently,  I  think.  What 
good  can  come  of  his  seeing  Madge  ? 
Can   he   undo    the   past?" 

Violet  answered  very  quietly  and 
sadly. 

"  No ;  little  good  can  come  of  it, 
perhaps.  I  know  it  is  hoping  against 
hope ;  yet  it  will  be  something  to 
learn     from     himself     of      the     strange 
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past :  at  least  he  may  have  some  ex- 
cuses to  offer.1' 

"  He  will  lie,  Violet,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
cuses  in   the   truth." 

"  We  have  heard  him  accused " 

"  And  the  accusation  has  been  only 
too  fully  proved." 

"  Still,  father,  he  should  be  heard ; 
he  may  have  some  answer  to 
give." 

"  It  is  not  possible,  Violet." 

"  There  may  be  reason  for  our  pity 
— our  forgiveness.  Surely  in  every 
human  error  there  is  reason  for  these. 
Ah,  the  sound  of  wheels  !  It  is  Madge 
come   back." 

There  was  the  noise  as  of  a  car- 
riage approaching  the  house  along  the 
road   through    Grilling   Abbots 

"  Be      calm,       dearest ;       pray,      com- 
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pose     yourself.       I     will     go     out     and 


see." 


And    Mr.    Fuller   left   the   room. 

A  few  moments,  and  Violet  started 
up  suddenly. 

She  recognized  a  figure  standing  in 
the   doorway. 

"  Madge  !  "  she  cried,  eagerly ;  "  Madge ! 
— my  sister  !  " 

They  were  in  each  other's  arms  in- 
stantly. 

"  How  tired  you  must  be ;  how  cold 
your  face  is !  My  poor  child,  come  to 
the  fire." 

Even  at  such  a  moment  she  could 
think   first   of  her   sister. 

"Dearest  Vi,  be  brave,  be  strong, 
there's  my  good  Vi."  Madge  stopped 
as  though  in  fear;  then  she  went  on 
in  a  different  tone,  upon  another  sub- 
ject.    "  I    have    been    such    a    dreadful 
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long  time  coming  from  Mowle — there 
was  such  a  poor  horse  in  the  fly." 
She  peered  at  Violet  curiously ;  was 
she  composed  enough  yet  to  hear  what 
was  to  be  told  ?  How  pale — how 
trembling   she   was ! 
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WILFORD  S  WIFE. 


"  My  dearest  Vi  I "  and  Madge  turned 
down  her  eyes,  for  it  was  difficult  to  with- 
stand the  earnest  scrutiny — the  appeal- 
ing eagerness  written  upon  Violet's 
face. 

"  I  am  braver  than  you  think,"  said 
Violet  in  a  low  voice;  but  she  was 
trembling   all   over. 

"  Be  calm,    my   sister." 

"I   am   calm.     Quick — tell  me" 
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"My   own   Vi !  " 

"Quick — tell  me.      It   is   true?" 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  to  what 
the  question  referred, — what  wild  hope 
was  agitating  Violet,  conjuring  up 
the  strange  light  radiant  in  her  lace, 
gone  in  a  moment!  She  read  too 
surely  her  answer  in  Madge's  down-cast 
blue  eyes   swimming  in  tears. 

"  Be  calm,  my  dearest  sister ;  be 
calm !  He  is  less  guilty  than  I  thought. 
Even  that  is  something!  Oh,  my 
poor  Vi,  it  is  true !  But  it  was 
accident,  not  design.  He  believed  her 
dead — he  did  not,  could  not  know  the 
wrong  he  did  you " 

She  was  stopped  by  her  tears — by  the 
pain  it  caused  her  to  be  thus  robbing 
Violet  of  all  hope. 

"You  have  seen  him?  he  is  well?" 
Violet  asked  in  a  choked  voice. 
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"No,  he  is  heart-broken,  Vi.  Even 
I  who  hate  him— yes,  hate  him,  Vi, 
for  the  wrong  he  has  done  you,  could 
almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  him. 
Well,  yes,  and  I  do  pity  him !  I  could 
not  at  first — but  I  do  now." 

"  God  bless  you,  Madge !  "  and 
Violet  kissed  her  sister's  hands,  her  fore- 
head, her  lips. 

"Did  he  send  no  word  to  me? — no 
message?  Tell  me,  darling,"  she  said, 
in  a  low,   tremulous  voice. 

Madge  paused  to  look  again  into  her 
sister's  face;  then  she  lowered  her  eyes 
and  turned  away  her  head,  as  she 
said  : 

"He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see 
you,    Vi." 

"I    dare   not " 

"  If  but  for  a  moment — for  the  last 
time." 
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"  No,  no,  no !  I  dare  not — I  must 
not  see   him  !  " 

"He  prayed  so  that  this  might  be. 
Oh,  Yi!  he  is  so  greatly  changed — so 
broken — so  utterly  prostrate  and  wretched. 
What  could  I  say  to  him  ?  What  could 
I    do? " 

Again  she  gazed  into  Violet's  face, 
then  with  a  frightened  look  over  her 
own  shoulder,  as  though  expecting  to 
see  some  one    there. 

"  He  came  with  you?'''  Violet  de- 
manded with    a   scream. 

"Hush!   hush! " 

"He  came  with  you?" 

"  Yes,  Vi.  Forgive  me !  What  was 
I    to   do?" 

"  Oh,  how  wrong !  how  cruel !  Oh, 
Madge,  why  did  you  do  this?  0  God, 
help  me !  I  dare  not  see  him  !  "  She 
reeled     back,     covering     her     face     with 
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her  hands ;  but  for  Madge's  aid  she 
would   have    fallen. 

"  Dear  Vi,  have  patience.  He  comes 
for  one  last  moment  to  see  you — to  bid 
adieu  to  you  for  ever — to  see  once 
more    his   child " 

"What  of  that— what  of  that?"  Vio- 
let asked,  passionately — fiercely  almost. 
The  baby  was  lying  curled  up,  calm, 
beautiful — quite  unconscious  of  the  great 
grief  afflicting  those  so  near  to  it. 
"He  would  not  take  it  from  me? 
Surely  he  would  not  do  that.  No;  it 
is  all  mine  now — all  that  I  have  in 
the  world!  It  is  for  my  baby  only 
that  I  wish  to  live! — my  poor  baby, 
who  has  no  father  now — my  poor  baby, 
who  has  no  one  now  to  look  to  for 
comfort,  and  support,  and  protection — 
no  one,  but  a  wretched  mother,  whom, 
by-and-by,    he    will    be    taught    to    hate 
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and  to  scorn."  And  she  bent  down 
to  the  child,  as  though  to  shield  it 
from  harm — covering  it  with  tearful 
kisses.  "  He  has  not  come  to  take  my 
child  from  me!  Tell  me  that  he  has 
not   come   for   that !  " 

"  No,  dearest  —  be  calm  !  He  never 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  But  to  kiss  it, 
Vi, — he  may  do  that.  He  is  poor  baby's 
father " 

"  Yes  —  his  father  —  he  may  see  his 
child." 

"And  you  will  see  him,  Violet?  To 
say  one  kind  word  to  him,  before  he 
goes  away  —  for  ever  —  for  ever  — 
Violet!" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  after  a  pause. 
"I  will  see  him — but  not  yet.  Give  me 
time,    Madge — and  I   will  see  him." 

Mr.  Fuller  entered  the  room. 

"  No,    it    is    impossible — I    forbid    it," 
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he  said,  solemnly  and  sternly.  "That 
man  shall  not  again  enter  my  house. 
Has  he  not  already  brought  here  suf- 
fering enough?  Would  he  wrong  us 
still  further?  Would  he  insult  his 
victim?  Let  him  cross  my  threshold 
again  at  his  peril.  I  will  not  answer 
for  his  life  !  No,  Violet — my  dearest — 
this  must  not    be.      I    cannot   suffer   it." 

"  Father,  have  mercy ! "  she  said,  as 
she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck; 
"  there  is  nothing  to  fear — indeed  there 
is  not.  But  one  moment — and  then  he 
will  have  gone  from  me  for  ever! 
Whatever  he  has  done — he  is  my  hus- 
band before  God.  Be  not  alarmed  for 
me — I  have  more  courage  than  you 
think.  Trust  in  me,  father.  A  short 
time,  and  all  will  be  over  —  for 
ever  !  " 

The    old    man    could    seldom    act    in 
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opposition  to  her  wishes :  least  of  all 
now.  He  did  not  trust  himself  to 
speak  again.  He  gazed  upon  her  ten- 
derly while  he  caressed  her  hands  with 
a  nervous  pressure.  There  was  a  strange 
quivering  about  his  lips,  as  he  moved 
from  the  room.  It  was  as  though  he 
could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the  suf- 
fering of  his  child.  Another  moment, 
and  he  was  heard  to  lock  himself  in 
his   surgery. 

"  You  will  see  him  ? "  Madge  asked 
again,   whispering   into   Violet's   ear. 

"  Yes — but  not  yet,  not  yet,  I  am 
too  faint — too  weak.  Give  me  a  little 
time,    Madge." 

She  was  led  to  a  seat  again  by 
her  sister.  With  a  wearied,  oppressed 
air  she  leant  her  head  upon  Madge's 
shoulder — her  eyes  closed,  her  lips  parted 
— as  though    driven   to    a    half-sleep    by 
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pain  and  exhaustion.  Madge  folded  her 
arms  round  the  drooping  figure — gently 
swaying  to  and  fro,  as  a  nurse  might 
rock   a   child   to   rest. 

They  remained  so  for  some  time — 
the  room  still  lighted  only  by  the  fire, 
though  the  darkness  of  night  had  now 
come  over — Violet  in  a  half-sleep,  and 
Madge  watching,  nursing  her. 

Suddenly  an  alarmed  listening  look 
passed  across  Madge's  face.  There  was 
the  sound  of  some  one  stirring  in  the 
garden — passing  the  window — stopping 
at  the  entrance  door — seeking  admittance, 
not  noisily;  but  as  though  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  making  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible. 

"  Can  he  have  been  so  imprudent — so 
wrong,  as  to  come  on  without  waiting 
to  hear  from  me !"  She  started  as  she 
spoke.     Violet   roused   herself. 
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"  One  moment  I"  said  Madge,  kissing 
her  sister ;  and  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"Who  is  it?"  she  asked,  and  she 
stretched  her  hand  out  and  touched 
the   wet   coat  sleeve  of    a   tall   man. 

"  Hush  !  "  he  said.  "  Don't  be  alarmed, 
Miss  Fuller."  It  was  George  Martin. 
She  knew  him  in  a  moment.  She 
had  met  him — how  long  ago  it  seemed 
now! — in  Wilford's  lodgings  in  Freer 
Street. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  asked, 
blushing,   startled. 

"  I  must  see  Wilford.  Where  is  he  ? 
I    must   see    him  at  once." 

"  He  is  not  here,  but  he  will  come 
soon." 

"He  is  safe — he   is  well ?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  safe  and  well." 

"What  of  Wilford?"  cried  a  third 
voice, — a  tremulous,   eager  voice.      Martin 
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and  Madge  turned  round  and  found 
Violet  standing  in  the  entrance  to  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Pray  come  in,  Mr.  Martin ;  you  are 
welcome  here,  though — though  you  find 
us  in  such  trouble."  She  gave  him 
her  hand — how  feverish  it  was! — it  quite 
thrilled  him  as  he  touched  it — and  they 
all   three   entered  the  drawing-room. 

Madge  stirred  the  fire  abruptly, 
lighting  the  room  by  the  blaze  she 
made ;  then  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Martin, 
watching  him  with  a  strange  excitement, 
an    earnest   suspicion. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  intrude  upon 
you,"  said  Martin,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
contemplating  Violet  sadly,  "though 
you  may  be  sure  of  my  most  heartfelt 
sympathies  in  all  that  concerns  your 
joy  or  sorrow;  and  Wilford's,"  he  added. 
She    trembled  at   the  word. 
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"  You  were  his  friend,  always,"  she 
said,  softly.  "  Yes,  and  mine.  You  will 
be  so  still,  I  know  it.  We  have  need 
of  all  your  friendship  now,  both  of  us." 
She  turned  away  her  face,  for  her  eyes 
had  filled  with  tears.  She  had  in- 
tended to  say  more,  probably,  but  she 
could  not  continue.  Madge,  breathing 
quickly,  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
Martin. 

"  She  loves  him  still,"  thought  Martin. 
The  utter  hopelessness  of  his  own  love 
was  never  made  more  clear  to  him. 
Yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  contemplat- 
ing the  intensity  of  her  truth,  the 
purity  of  her  devotion,  he  loved  her 
more  now  than  he  had  ever  loved 
her. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  warmly,  "  I  have 
been  the  friend  of  both — thanks  to  your 
kindness    in      the     past ;    you    must    let 
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me  be  so  still  in  the  present  and  in 
the  future.  But  it  was  not  to  tell 
you  this  I  came  here — not  to  tell  you 
of  my  deep  sympathy — not  to  offer 
such  poor  consolation,  kindly  meant, 
but  really  cruel,  as  our  friends  are 
accustomed  to  tender  us  in  our  moments 
of  trial.  If  I  could  only  do  this 
trivial  service  it  had  been  better  for 
me  to  have  left  you  unmolested  to 
your  great  sorrow,  to  the  alleviation  of 
time,  to  the  support  you  were  certain 
to  seek  and  to  find  in  the  Book  upon 
the  table.  No.  It  was  for  a  different  pur- 
pose I  came  here." 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  trembling 
surprise,  half  doubting,  half  fearing. 
Had  she  heard  aright  ?  And  within  her 
heart  was  there  not  now  a  new-born 
hope,  quick  and  stirring  ? — a  hope  of 
she   knew   not   what?     Yet  shapeless  and 
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mysterious,  but — still  a  hope — drawn 
rather  from  George  Martin's  look  and 
manner  than  from  his  words.  And 
now  more  than  ever  Madge  kept  her 
eyes   upon   his   face. 

"What  would  you  tell  me?"  Violet 
asked,    in   extreme   agitation. 

He  trembled,  seeing  her  so  moved — 
she  seemed  too  fragile  a  flower  to  ex- 
pose  to    a   hurricane   of  emotion. 

"  I  came  to  see  Wilford,"  he  said 
abruptly,    turning   away. 

He  could  not  bear  the  appealing 
passion  of  her  eyes. 

"  He  will  be  here  soon,"  she  answered, 
a  little  dashed  at  this,  but  still  borne 
up  by  a  trembling  hope.  "  We  meet 
once   more — to   part   for   ever !  " 

She  bowed  her  head — then  started 
suddenly.  There  was  the  noise  as  of 
some  one  tapping  at  the  window. 
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"  How  nervous  I  grow,"  she  said,  in 
a  frightened  voice.  "  It  can  only  be  a 
branch  of  the  jessamine  blown  against 
the   panes." 

Quietly,  without  speaking,  Madge  left 
her  place  by  the  fire,  and  moved  to 
the   window. 

"  Be  calm,"  said  Martin  to  Violet. 
"  You  have  borne  great  trouble — borne 
it  bravely,  I  know — I  can  see  you 
have.  Can  you  be  brave  still? — braver 
even  than  you  have  yet  been  ?  Not  to  bear 
more  trouble.  It  is  not  of  that,  be 
sure,  that  I  am  here  to  tell  you." 

"  What  is  this  ? — tell  me,  quick — tell 
me?" 

"  You  have  borne  sorrow,  can  you 
bear  joy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  tell  me — please  tell  me  !  Indeed, 
I  can  bear  it — anything,  anything  rather 
than   this   agony   of  suspense ! " 
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11  You  can  bear  to  hear  good 
news  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  indeed  I  can  !  " 

"Good  news   of— of  Wilford?" 

"Yes,— oh,    yes!" 

"  To   learn   that   he   is " 

There  was  a  noise  at  the  window 
that  this  time  disturbed  them  both. 
They  turned.  Madge  had  opened 
the  window  to  admit  some  one.  Sur- 
prised, they  turned  to  behold  the 
figure  of  Wilford  Hadfield,  pale  as 
a  ghost,  standing  within  a  few 
paces   of  them. 

Madge  took  him  by  the  hand. 
Leaning  upon  her,  he  tottered  rather 
than  walked  into  the  room. 

"  Violet !  Violet ! "  he  cried,  in  a 
strange,  hollow  voice.  He  sunk  upon 
his  knees — more  he  intended  probably 
to   say — his   lips    moved,     as    though    in 
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an  attempt  at  utterance,  though  no 
sound  came :  yet  with  outstretched  im- 
ploring arms,  his  action  was  as  eloquent 
as  speech. 

Greatly  troubled,  swaying  to  and 
fro,  her  hands  clasped  together  with 
convulsive  energy,  Violet  stood  for  a 
moment  irresolute,  gazing  wildly  at 
him. 

Suddenly   she   turned    towards    Martin. 

What  was  it  she  read  in  his  face? 
What  meant  the  rapid  change  that 
came  over  her?  She  was  breathing  so 
quickly  she  could  scarcely  speak ;  her 
hands  were  pressed  upon  her  heart. 

"  My  husband  ? "  she  seemed  to  gasp 
out  at  last — an  almost  delirious  ques- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  your  husband  ! — for  he  is  your 
husband — your  true  and  lawful  hus- 
band!" 
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George  Martin  was  the  speaker. 

"  What  are  you  saying  ? "  cried  Wil- 
forcl,  in  a  scared,  dazed  way. 

"  The  truth.  I  have  come  all  this 
way  to  tell  it.  Can  you  bear  to  hear 
me  ?  " 

He  glanced  from  one  to  the  other. 
How  greedily  they  seemed  to  drink  in 
his  words!  As  calmly  and  distinctly  as 
he  was  able,  Martin  continued. 

"  You  have  been  both  victims  of  a 
cruel  and  shameful  conspiracy  and 
fraud.  The  marriage  with  Regine 
Pichot  is  void.  Be  assured  that  it  is 
so.  I  hold  the  proofs  in  my  hand. 
At  the  time  of  that  marriage,  Regine 
was  already  the  wife  of  one  Lenoir, 
formerly  a  law-student  of  Paris,  late  a 
singer  in  the  chorus  of  the  Grand 
Opera,  Brussels,  and  now  spy  and  agent 
of    police    in    the    employment     of    the 
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French  Government.  From  the  woman 
Regine,  and  the  man  Lenoir.  I  have 
gathered  this  day  a  confession  of  their 
history.  Any  claim  made  by  the  woman 
is  one  founded  upon  imposture.  The 
marriage  has  been  all  along  utterly 
void.  Wilford  Hadfield,  you  are  the 
lawful  husband  of  Violet  Fuller  !  " 

A  moment — to  obtain  firm  mental 
grasp  of  this  intelligence — to  gather 
from  Martin's  earnest  face  confidence 
in  its  truth — and  then  Violet  was  locked 
closely  in  the  embrace  of  her  husband. 

"My  own  Violet!"  cried  Wilford, 
"  pardon  me — pity  me — love  me.  ever!" 

"My.  husband!"  and  she  pressed  him 
to  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MONSIEUR     LENOIR. 


Monsieur  Rene  Isidor  Philippe  St. 
Just  Lenoir — Monsieur  Chose,  as  he  had 
playfully  named  himself  at  an  early 
period  of  this  narrative — had  been  as 
good  as  his  word.  He  had  called  upon 
George  Martin  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple.  With  the  important  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  Frenchman,  Mar- 
tin had  hurried  to  the  house  in  Freer 
Street,    but    he    arrived    there    only     in 
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time  to  encounter  the  earnest  lamenta- 
tions of  Mr.  Phillimore  and  the  faithful 
Rembrandt  over  the  recent  departure  of 
Wilford  and  his  sister-in-law.  He  was 
puzzled  what  to  do.  He  determined  at 
length  to  proceed  to  Grilling  Abbots, 
confident  that  he  should  find  at  least 
Mr.  Fuller,  and  possibly  learn  tidings 
of  his  missing  friends.  He  had  then 
hastened  to  the  railway  station ;  he 
was  too  late,  however,  for  the  train 
which  had  conveyed  Wilford  and  Madge 
into  the  country.  He  had  to  wait 
some  hours  before  there  was  another 
train  to  Mowle.  He  knew  the  impor- 
tance of  the  intelligence  he  had  obtained, 
while  he  dreaded  the  consequences  that 
might  result  from  any  delay  in 
communicating  upon  the  subject  with 
those  most  interested.  Arrived  at 
Mowle,     late    in    the    day      he    had    at 
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once  taken  horse  and  proceeded  to 
Grilling  Abbots  with  all  possible 
speed.  The  events  that  followed  his 
appearance  at  the  doctor's  cottage  have 
already  been  related. 

Lenoir  had  put  into  writing  the 
chief  facts  contained  in  his  recital  to 
Martin.  This  written  statement,  although 
it  comprised  a  history  of  the  career  of 
the  Frenchman  by  no  means  without 
interest  and  value,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
set  out  here  in  detail ;  its  connection 
with  the  chief  characters  of  our  narrative 
being  often  too  remote  and  undefined. 
Monsieur  Lenoir  had,  moreover,  strength- 
ened the  especially  important  points  of 
his  statement  by  the  production  of 
evidence  from  various  quarters.  At  a 
later  period  he  obtained  a  letter  from 
Regine,  confirming  all  that  he  had  related 
in  regard  to  her.     She  had  been  taken  to 
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the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  her 
recent  accident,  had  dictated  a  letter,  to 
which  she  was  able  with  some  exertion 
to  add  her  signature,  and  in  which  she 
confessed  her  share  in  the  deception  that 
had  been  practised,  and  besought  pardon 
of  all  concerned  for  her  fraud  and 
wickedness. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  our  purpose 
to  consider  the  statement  of  Lenoir,  and 
the  letter  of  Regine,  as  one  source  from 
which  we  may  derive  a  brief  explanation 
of  such  of  the  foregoing  facts  as  may 
appear  to  need  elucidation.  In  truth, 
such  details  as  we  propose  to  give  are 
obtained  now  from  one,  now  from  the  other, 
of  these  documents — occasionally,  indeed, 
from  both — but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
trace  back  each  fact  to  its  specific  author. 
As  a  whole,    the    following   summary    of 
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information    may    be     received     as     sub- 
stantially  authentic    and    complete. 

Rene  Lenoir,  the  son  of  respectable 
parents  of  the  bourgeois  class,  had  com- 
menced life  as  a  student  of  law  at 
Paris.  His  habits  were  not  very 
orderly.  Soon  be  was  a  prisoner  for 
debt  at  Clichy.  There  he  formed  an 
important  acquaintance.  There  was  a 
gentleman  also  confined  for  debt  during 
Lenoir's  sojourn  at  Clichy,  who  was  of 
some  fame  as  a  composer  and  musical 
director.  Lenoir  had  a  passion  for 
music,  and  an  excellent  barytone  voice. 
The  composer  had  also  a  passion  for 
having  his  boots  brilliantly  polished. 
The  captives  came  to  a  definite  under- 
standing and  agreement — Lenoir  blacked 
the  composer's  boots,  the  composer 
undertook  the  musical  education  of 
Lenoir.       Released    in    due    course   from 
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Clichy,  Lenoir  found  that  return  to 
Paris,  and  continuance  of  his  studies, 
would  be  as  unavailing  as  unattractive. 
His  parents  were  dead,  and  they  had 
left  no  money  for  their  son.  He  joined 
a  vagrant  troupe  of  vocalists.  Ultimately 
he  crossed  the  frontier — for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself — and  was  soon  a 
member  of  the  chorus  of  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Brussels ;  and  also,  it  should 
be  stated,  one  of  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont,  in 
that  city.  He  was  prosperous.  He  was 
now  and  then  promoted  to  a  small 
part  in  the  opera — he  was  occasionally 
entrusted  with  a  solo  in  one  of  the 
anthems  sung  at  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont. 
Years  went  by;  he  made  progress  as 
a  singer.  Meanwhile  he  enjoyed  him- 
self after  his  wont,  and,  smoking  his 
pipe    at    the    window    of    his    most    ill- 
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furnished  mansarde,  contemplated  the 
sports  of  the  young  ladies,  scholars  at 
a   neighbouring  pension. 

Lenoir  was  of  a  susceptible  nature, 
was  an  admirer  of  the  sex.  In  due 
time  he  found  himself  deeply  fascinated 
with  one  of  his  young  neighbours — 
slight,  small,  a  brunette  with  superb 
eyes.  He  wrote  a  sonnet  to  her  eye- 
brows, wrapped  the  lines  round  a 
bonbon,  and  flung  the  parcel  at  the 
feet  of  the  young  lady.  She  read  the 
verse,  and  ate  the  confectionary ;  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  she  liked  best. 
She  was  young ;  and  probably  her 
digestive  organs,  both  mental  and  physical, 
were  sound,  strong,  and  comprehensive. 
She  could  not  throw  back  other  verse 
and  bonbon — for  her  lover's  mansarde 
was  up  too  high ;  but  she  replied  ap- 
preciatingly — lovingly — with      her      eyes, 
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and  the  mode  of  answer  seemed  quite 
as  efficacious.  Lenoir  was  charmed ;  and 
he  never  rested  until  he  became  the 
accepted  lover  of  Mademoiselle  Regine 
Stephanie  Pichot ;  more,  until  he  had 
carried  her  off  from  the  pension  and 
made  her  his  wife.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  a  not  too  respectable 
priest  attached  to  the  church  of  St. 
Etienne  du  Mont.  There  was  little 
difficulty  about  the  matter.  The  young 
lady  was  an  English  subject,  the 
daughter  of  English  subjects.  She  was 
alleged  to  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Why  should  she  not  marry 
if  she  so  chose,  even  a  member  of  the 
chorus  of  the  opera — of  the  choir  of 
St.  Etienne  ?  Even  if  a  little  perjury 
had  been  necessary  to  effect  their  object, 
I   am   not    sure    that    the    persons    con- 
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cerned  would  have  been  likely  to  hesi- 
tate. Of  course  Madame  Latour,  mis- 
tress of  the  pension,  was  very  angry ; 
but  what  did  that  matter?  Her  pupil 
was  already  sharing  the  mansarde  of  the 
husband. 

Official  proof  of  his  marriage  was 
annexed  to  Monsieur  Lenoir's  state- 
ment. 

For  a  very  short  time  the  newly  - 
married  couple  were  very  happy  indeed ; 
they  spent  all  the  money  they  had  in 
the  world ;  they  exhausted  all  their 
credit — that  was  soon  done — they  enjoyed 
themselves  immensely.  But  they  made 
mutual  discoveries :  the  husband  found 
that  his  wife  had  a  temper  that  was 
not  always  angelic ;  the  wife  that  her 
husband  was  idle,  dissolute,  poor.  Soon 
it  became  necessary  that  Madame  Lenoir 
should    work    in    aid    of    the    funds    of 
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the  household.  When  Madame  Pichot 
arrived  from  England  to  remove  Regine 
from  school,,  the  young  lady  was  found 
to  be  not  only  married,  but  also  a 
promising  figurante  in  the  ballet  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  her  husband  being  one 
of  the  best  basses  in  the  chorus  of 
the   same   establishment. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  tremendous 
scene,  into  the  particulars  of  which  it 
is  not  advisable  to  enter.  And  Madame 
Pichot  did  not  spare  Madame  Latour ; 
the  pension  was  ruined.  Next,  Monsieur 
Lenoir  found  himself  again  in  prison, 
thanks,  probably  to  the  connivance  of 
his  mother-in-law.  Regine  was  taken  to 
England,  to  enter  the  Harley  Street 
house  of  Colonel  Hugh  Hadfield,  and 
to  meet  there,  for  the  first  time, 
another  lover,  the  Colonel's  nephew, 
Wilford    Hadfield.      Lenoir   came    out    of 
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prison  after  some  time ;  he  missed  his 
wife,  a  good  deal  at  first,  but  he  consoled 
himself.  He  had  forfeited  his  engage- 
ment at  the  opera ;  he  had  only  one 
mouth  to  feed  now — it  was  quite  as  well. 
He  returned  to  Paris ;  to  become  even- 
tually a  member  of  the  French  police, 
distinguished  for  his  intelligence,  versa- 
tility, and  utter  want  of  either  heart 
or  principle.  When  next  he  heard  of 
his  wife,  she  was  living  in  London ;  he 
wrote  to  her  repeatedly.  At  one  time 
he  almost  began  to  think  his  passion 
for  her  was  reviving.  She  replied  to 
his  letters.  This  correspondence,  as  the 
reader  has  been  informed,  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Wilford  Hadfield, 
and  led  to  his  separation  from  his 
wife,  for  such  he  believed  Regine 
to  be.  When  Lenoir  next  encountered 
the   Pichots   in     Paris,    they   were    living 
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in  apparent  affluence,  probably  upon 
the  money  they  had  obtained  under 
the  will  of  Colonel  Hadfield.  But  M. 
Pichot  gambled  very  much.  By-and- 
by,  he  was  keeping  a  boarding- 
house  ;  in  other  words,  a  gaming- 
table. The  police  interfered ;  there 
was  said  to  be  a  distinct  con- 
spiracy to  defraud,  in  which  the 
Pichot  family  were  all  implicated. 
Upon  a  charge  of  fraud,  true  or 
false,  it  was  hard  to  say  which,  Regine 
was  found  guilty,  and  imprisoned 
in  St.  Lazare.  She  escaped,  however, 
to  quit  France,  return  to  the  profession 
she  had  adopted  at  Brussels,  to 
work  hard,  to  appear  at  various 
continental  theatres,  with  a  rising 
fame  as  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  Boisfleury, 
and  ultimately  to  delight  London  at 
Mr.       Grimshaw's       establishment,      with 
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the  result  we  have  seen.  Monsieur 
Dominique  Pichot  was  less  pros- 
perous. He  was  not  morally  benefited 
by  his  incarceration.  He  formed 
imprudent  acquaintances.  From  cheat- 
ing at  cards  and  conspiring  to  de- 
fraud, he  advanced  to  forgery,  rob- 
bery with  violence,  &c.  He  obtained 
at  last  a  sentence  of  hard  labour 
at  the  galleys  for  twenty  years, 
upon  a  conviction  for  burglary  and 
attempt  to  murder.  It  was  not 
found  possible  at  that  time,  to  the 
regret  of  very  many,  to  prove  any 
complicity  in  the  crime  on  the 
part  of  Madame  Pichot.  She  was 
permitted  to  quit  France,  and  in 
the  character  of  Madame  Boisfleury 
to  act  as  chaperone  to  her  daughter,  the 
danseuse,  upon  her  Continental  tour. 
For    Redne's    share    in    the   nefarious 
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transactions  we  have  narrated,  it  is 
only  to  be  said  that  she  was  com- 
pletely an  instrument  in  the  evil- 
working  hands  of  the  Pichots.  Born 
in  India,  luxurious  by  nature  and 
habit,  indolent,  vain,  pleasure-loving, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  she 
should  find  the  restrictions  of  the 
Belgian  pension  singularly  irksome — it 
was  not  wonderful  that  she  should 
turn  a  willing  ear  to  the  ardent 
petitions  and  promises  of  Rene*  Lenoir 
— since  in  these  she  found  a  certain 
escape  from  conditions  that  constrained 
and  vexed  her.  It  is  even  likely  enough 
that,  at  the  outset,  she  had  believed 
in  the  devotedness  of  her  admirer,  as 
she  had  fancied  that  she  reciprocated 
his  devotion.  Brought  to  England,  she 
had  attached  herself  greatly  to  Colonel 
Hugh ;     it   is   possible   that   this   state   of 
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feeling  was  generated  by  certain  hints 
let  fall  from  time  to  time  by  Madame 
Pichot,  to  the  effect  that,  in  the 
Colonel,  Regine  beheld  her  real  father. 
In  this  affection,  and  in  the  threat  to 
reveal  to  the  Colonel  the  secret  of  her 
marriage  with  Lenoir,  the  Pichots  found 
that  they  possessed  extraordinary  power 
over  Regine,  a  leverage  by  means  of 
which  they  could  move  her  in  which- 
ever direction  they  might  will.  Regine 
— not  naturally  cruel — and  shrinking 
from  the  villainy  she  saw  impending,  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  avert  from  herself 
the  affection  of  Wilford  Hadfield.  She 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  him ;  as  in 
time  by  means  of  threats,  and 
cajoleries,  and  assurances  that  her 
first  marriage  was  void,  she  was 
induced  to  become  his  wife.  The 
marriage      accomplished,     Regine     found 
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herself  more  than  ever  in  the  power  of 
her  putative  parents.  They  informed 
her  that  she  had  been  deliberately 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  that  they  had 
but  to  lay  the  facts  of  the  case  before 
the  police  to  bring  down  upon  her 
condign  punishment.  She,  however, 
availed  herself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  separation  from  Wilford, 
though  she  could  not  prevent  this 
separation  being  made  the  means  of  ex- 
tortion to  an  extraordinary  amount. 
In  truth,  she  had  not  been  greatly 
moved  by  his  love,  occupied  as  she 
had  been  by  the  difficulties  of  her  own 
position,  and  possibly  by  the  remains 
of  such  affection  as  she  had  ever  enter- 
tained for  Rene  Lenoir.  The  feeling 
she  had  permitted  herself  to  manifest 
in  her  interview  with  Wilford,  a  short 
time   before   the   accident,    at   the   T.   R., 
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Long  Acre,  and  the  outburst  of  jealous 
rage  with  which  she  had  dared  to  insult 
Violet  and  her  child,  can  only  be 
attributed  to  those  uncontrollable  im- 
pulses and  violent  changes  of  emotion 
to  which  a  woman  of  Regine's  nature 
and  habits  of  life  will  always  be  subject. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  such  love  as 
she  was  capable  of,  might  be  aroused  in 
Wilford's  favour,  by  a  recollection  of 
his  former  devotion  to  her — a  striking 
contrast,  it  might  be,  to  such  forms  of 
passion  as  she  had  since  had  experience 
of — and  the  shameful  injuries  that  devo- 
tion had  entailed  upon  him,  while  the 
thought  that  this  was  now  wholly  and 
hopelessly  gone  from  her,  would  be 
sufficient  to  prompt  her  to  almost  any 
excess   of  violence   and   anger. 

Thus    far    we    have    drawn    from    the 
confessions    of    Lenoir    and   Regine    such 
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explanations  as  appear  to  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  our 
history.  There  is  but  little  to  add  to 
the   information   thus   obtained. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Lenoir  at  a 
date  shortly  subsequent  to  his  statement, 
Martin   read : 

"  Be  consoled,  my  dear  friend ;  a  dan- 
gerous person  will  be  removed  from 
your  country — free,  happy,  and  noble. 
There  will  be  no  esclandre.  It  will  be 
done  without  the  assistance  of  your 
minister  of  the  interior  :  yet  the  hospitality 
superb  of  England  will  not  be  insulted. 
You  will  sleep,  while  we  shall  act:  as 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  there 
will  be  removed  from  your  bosom  a 
cancer  dangerous  and  painful ;  the  opera- 
tion will  be  performed  adroitly  by  the 
Government  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  an   executive. 
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"  I  have  been  instructed  to  arrest 
Madame  Pichot.  She  has  been  treated 
with  a  delicacy — a  generosity — unique, 
extraordinary.  She  received  a  warning; 
yet  she  has  chosen  to  neglect  that  warn- 
ing. So  be  it  then !  She  is  hiding ; 
but  I  owe  it  to  her  child — Monsieur 
Alexis — that  I  know  where  to  find  her. 
Monsieur  Dominique  Pichot  in  the  hope 
of  ameliorating  his  condition,  has  made 
confessions  implicating  his  wife.  It  is 
not  generous ;  it  is,  in  effect,  cruel  to 
the  wife  who  loves  her  husband.  But 
what  do  you  wish  ?  It  is  good  for 
France,  for  justice,  for  the  police.  She 
will  be  apprehended  to-night;  to-morrow 
she  will  sleep  in  Paris — in  prison.  Ah  ! 
has  she  not  cause  to  love  her  husband? 
But   the   wife   has   always   cause. 

"  '  And  Monsieur  Alexis  escapes,  then  ?' 
you   ask   me.     I   hear   your   voice,    I    see 
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your  looks.  Ah,  my  friend !  calm 
yourself,  have  patience.  It  is  true : 
and  you  will  believe  no  more  in  the 
justice  poetic !  But  believe,  then,  in 
the  poetry  of  the  police.  He  is  free, 
but  he  is  ours.  A  pretty  criminal  is 
the  dear  child;  but  we  will  leave  him 
on  the  tree,  not  gather  him  too  soon ; 
he  will  be  more  worth  our  trouble  by- 
and-by.  Shun  immature  fruit — it  tries 
too  much  the  teeth  and  the  stomach. 
Meanwhile  leave  him  —  idle,  corrupt, 
wicked — alone  in  London,  with  the 
sleepless  eyes  of  a  paternal  government 
watching  over  him.  He  is  quite  safe : 
the  handcuffs  are  already  made  for 
him,  and — laugh,  my  friend  ! — he  loves 
the  maigre  Blondette!  Delassement 
supreme !  Say,  then !  do  you  still  be- 
lieve  no   more   in   the  justice   poetic?" 
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CHAPTER  X. 


LAST  WOKDS. 


Don't  you  always  like  to  read  in 
the  newspaper  the  paragraphs  headed 
"  Further  Particulars,"  containing  the 
filling  up,  as  it  were,  of  a  preceding 
outline  narrative  of  this  awful  tragedy, 
or  that  frightful  catastrophe,  or  the  other 
extraordinary  occurrence  ?  I  confess 
that  I  do.  So  for  that  reason,  and 
with  the  notion  that  your  sentiments 
may   assimilate   to   mine   on  the    subject, 

T  2 
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I  plan  to  jot  down  here  a  few  addi- 
tional facts  concerning  certain  of  the 
persons  and  events  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  Perhaps,  too,  I  don't 
care  to  part  from  you,  0  my  reader, 
too  abruptly,  and  so  am  holding  you 
by  the  button-hole,  and  talking,  at  last, 
it  may  be,  a  little  heedlessly  and 
garrulously,  without  fair  excuse  for  my 
conduct,  save  a  longing  to  postpone  say- 
ing good-bye.  Still,  this  notwithstand- 
ing, I  do  fancy  that  there  are  many 
people  curious  and  inquiring,  as  Miss 
Martha  Buskbody,  the  celebrated  man- 
tua-maker,  of  Ganderscleugh,  and,  like 
her,  prone  to  hold  inquest  upon  the 
fragments  left  of  the  finished  story — 
to  snip  at  ragged  ends,  and  take  up 
ravelled  threads  —  particular  to  know 
what  became  of  the  "old  Mrs.  What's- 
her-name,     the     housekeeper," — interested 
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strangely  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
Goose-Gibbie  of  the  chronicle.  To  such 
is    this    chapter   especially    dedicated. 

Not,     however,    that     there     is     much 
more   to   be   told. 

For   Regine  ? 

Her  injuries  were  of  a  less  serious 
character  than  had  been  at  first  ima- 
gined ;  or  else  the  excellence  of  her 
constitution  enabled  her  rapidly  to  re- 
cover from  their  ill  effects.  She  re 
mained  for  no  long  time  a  patient  in 
the  Accident  Ward  of  Charing  Cross 
Hospital.  She  was  very  quiet  and  sub- 
dued while  an  inmate  of  that  admir- 
able institution  ;  indeed,  her  calmness  and 
forbearance  under  her  sufferings  made 
her  quite  a  favourite  with  the  visiting 
surgeons  and  matrons.  The  accident 
created  some  public  excitement  at  first, 
but   this     gradually    abated.       Mr.  Loafe 
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reaped  a  little  harvest  for  about  three 
days,  "  planting  "  upon  divers  news- 
papers paragraphs  concerning  the  state 
of  health  of  Mademoiselle  Stephanie 
Boisfleury  : — "  From  inquiries  made  last 
evening  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
we  are  able  to  inform  our  numerous 
readers,  anxious  upon  the  subject,  that 
Mademoiselle  Stephanie  Boisfleury,  whose 
frightful  accident  during  the  performance 
of  the  new  grand  ballet  at  the  T.  R.,  Long 
Acre,  made  at  the  time  so  painful  an 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  is  going 

on "  and  so  forth.     But  by-and-by  the 

newspapers  refused  to  publish  any  further 
information;  it  was  alleged  that  the 
public  had  long  ceased  to  care 
anything  about  the  matter,  especially 
as  attention  and  interest  were  now  ab- 
sorbed by  a  "  sensation "  tight-rope 
dancer,   who   had   met   with   an   accident, 
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compared  to  which,  Regine's  fall  was  a 
trifle  indeed.  More  business  was  thus 
thrown  in  Mr.  Loafe's  way,  who,  for 
a  time,  began  to  look  quite  prosperous, 
— for  a  very  short  time,  of  course,  as 
Mr.  Phillimore  was  not  the  last  to 
discover. 

Convalescent,  Regine  left  the  hospital 
one  morning  quite  quietly.  Monsieur 
Lenoir,  who  had  often  been  to  see 
her — on  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  had 
brought  a  paper  for  her  to  sign — came 
with  a  cab  and  took  her  away.  The 
matron  thought  him  a  very  nice  gen- 
tleman, and  was  quite  sure  from  his 
manner  that  he  must  be  an  excellent 
husband.  Regine  was  still  pale  and 
weakly  from  confinement,  and  was  re- 
commended to  go  to  the  sea- side.  Of 
course  she  was  unable  to  resume  her 
engagement    at  the    T.     R.,    Long   Acre. 
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For  one  reason  the  grand  new  ballet 
"  L' AeVolithe,  or,  La  Fille  du  Firma- 
ment," was  now  withdrawn.  Public 
favour  had  chopped  round.  It  had 
been  played  a  few  nights  to  rather 
threadbare   houses. 

"Take  it  out  of  the  bill,"  said 
Grimshaw,  "  it's  an  unlucky  piece.  And 
Blondette  ain't  heavy  enough  for  the 
part.  The  audience  know  there's  no 
danger  with  a  light  weight  like  her. 
She  couldn't  break  the  rope  if  she 
were  to  try  ever  so.  Put  up  'The 
Rivals '  for  next  week,  and  we'll  try 
'a  gag'  in  the  bills  about  sterling 
old  English  comedy,  the  national  drama, 
— that  sort  of  thing.  If  it  don't  do, 
I'll  close  the  theatre  till  Christmas — 
the  pantomime's  safe  to  pull  me  up 
again." 

Of  course   Blondette   was   very    angry, 
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the  admiration  of  Alexis  was  no  con- 
solation for  her  loss  of  position  as 
premiere  danseuse  of  the  T.  R.,  Long 
Acre.  She  was  more  than  angry — she 
was  very  insolent.  Grimshaw  coolly 
dismissed  her,  "  sacked  her,"  as  he 
said.  She  did  not  appear  again  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Long  Acre.  Speaking 
of  her  now — some  years  having  elapsed 
since  the  accident  to  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury  lifted  Blondette  very  nearly  to  the 
first  rank  of  her  profession — I  am  afraid 
she  has  not  met  with  the  success  that 
was  at  one  time  anticipated  for  her. 
I  have  even  been  told  that  she  has 
appeared  again  on  the  scene  of  her 
debut — the  rough  boards  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Saloon,  Shoreditch, — looking  very 
miserable  and  thin,  indeed ;  though  as 
ever,  brilliant  as  to  complexion.  More 
"  lath    and    plaster "   than    ever,    if    pos- 
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sible — and  those  dirty  little  boys,  habitues  of 
the  gallery  at  that  unsavoury,  but  low-priced 
place  of  entertainment,  are  unpleasantly 
and  insultingly  critical  concerning  her — 
saluting  the  favourite  idol  of  Monsieur 
Alexis,  as  she  pirouettes  for  their  en- 
tertainment, with  cries  of  "Go  home, 
Skinny !  " — and  other  choice  allusions  to 
her  slightness  of  form  and  absence  of 
flesh.  Poor  Blondette !  It  had  been 
better  for  you  not  to  have  quarrelled 
with  Parent  Simcox,  of  the  Hoxton  Pie 
Shop.  But  I  am  in  hopes  that  this 
story  of  Blondette  en  decadence  is  inac- 
curate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  out  with  ex- 
actness the  fate  of  continental  criminals, 
or  of  those  so  considered  by  foreign 
governments.  Concerning  Madame  Pichot, 
alias  Boisfleury,  I  am  unable,  therefore, 
to     give     positive     information     beyond 
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the  fact  that  she  was  certainly  at  one 
time  in  Paris  in  custody.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  French  police  did  not 
relax  their  hold  of  her.  She  has  been 
seen  since  by  no  one  of  the  persons 
mentioned   in    our   history. 

Monsieur  Alexis  is  rumoured  to  have 
passed  his  twenty-first  birthday  busily  occu- 
pied at  the  galleys.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  his  sentence  in  time  to  fill  the 
place  of  his  father,  recently  deceased, 
Dominique  Pichot,  formerly  valet  to  the 
late  Colonel  Hugh  Hadfield.  Monsieur 
Pichot,  pere,  may  be  stated  to  have  died 
in  harness — the  expression  is  perhaps  al- 
lowable under  the  circumstances — his 
convict  costume  with  its  appurtenances 
being   duly   considered. 

Repeated  inquiries  have  been  institu- 
ted with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
the       present       position       of       Regine. 
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Among  the  most  anxious  on  this  head 
has  been  Violet.  She  has  expressed 
herself  as  very  desirous  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  woman  she  had 
seen  but  once — but  whom  she  could 
not  forget — whom  she  could  never  think 
of  without  feelings  of  pity,  and  pardon,  and 
sympathy.  "  Poor  woman  !  "  she  would 
sa}~,  "  let  us  do  all  we  can  for  her — 
let  us  be  careful  for  her,  that  she  may 
be  careful  for  herself."  Madge  had 
rightly  said  of  Violet,  "that  she  would 
step  aside  to  spare  a  worm — would 
remove  it  with  her  own  hands  to 
save  it  from  others."  I  believe  she 
would  have  done  as  much  even  for 
a     serpent     that     had     stung     her. 

But  the  whole  Hadfield  family  grew 
to  be  interested  in  the  future  of  Regine. 
The     impression     strengthentd    that    she 
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was,  in  fact,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Hadfield.  Madame  Pichot  had  been 
heard  to  vow  that  she  was  not  the 
mother  of  Regine.  But  the  circum- 
stances attending  her  birth  in  India 
have  remained  a  secret.  That  this 
should  be  so  had  probably  been  the 
care  and  the  intention  of  the  late 
Colonel;  concerning  her  parentage,  no 
one  is  now  able  to  speak  with  authority. 
I  am  only  able  to  let  the  matter  rest 
as  it  does.  A  certain  mystery  has  attended 
the  proceedings  of  Regine  since  she 
quitted  the  hospital  in  company  with 
her  husband.  She  has  never  again 
been  seen  in  England.  All  sorts  of 
strange  reports  have  been  received  in 
reply  to  the  numberless  inquiries  made 
respecting  her.  Now  she  is  said  to 
have  been  appearing  with  extraordinary 
success  at  the  Grand    Opera,  Paris,  turn- 
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ing  the  heads  of  the  Parisians,  and 
making  an  enormous  fortune  by  her  dar- 
ing style  of  performance.  Certainly  there 
was  at  one  time  on  the  boards  of  that 
theatre  a  dancer  calling  herself  Madame 
Lenoir,  creating  a  great  enthusiasm.  Grim- 
shaw,  at  his  wits  end  for  novelty,  crossed 
the  channel  to  endeavour  to  effect  an 
engagement  with  her  for  the  Long 
Acre;  he  never  explained  to  any  of 
his  most  intimate  friends — even  at 
moments  when  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  glasses  went  round  was  making 
every  one  quite  giddy — the  reason  why 
nis  journey  had  been  entirely 
fruitless.  Now  comes  a  rumour  that 
Regine  is  living  very  retired,  quite 
devote  indeed,  at  Brussels,  a  sort  of 
unattached  Soeur  de  Charite^  very  good 
and  attentive  to  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
Thirdly,    there    is   a    story   that  she    has 
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married  again, — a  banker,  a  Baron, 
a  Dutch  Jew  by  birth,  a  financier 
of  extraordinary  wealth  and  reputation. 
But  to  be  true,  this  story  presupposes 
the  demise  of  her  husband,  Monsieur 
Lenoir.  It  is  right  to  add,  however, 
that  the  report  declines  to  be  impeached 
on  account  of  any  deficiency  of  that 
sort.  It  goes  on  to  assert  that  Mon- 
sieur Lenoir  is  indeed  dead, — dying  mys- 
teriously, as  spies  and  police  officers 
are  stated  to  do  now  and  then,  and 
that  Regine  has  been  well  received  in  the 
best  of  Parisian  society  as  the  banker's 
wife.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  aid 
the  reader  in  the  bewilderment  that 
must  arise  out  of  these  contradictory 
narratives;  I  can  afford  him  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I 
will  only  say  that,  for  my  part,  I 
decline    to    credit    the    tragedy    implied 
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in  the  death  of  Monsieur  Lenoir  for  the 
cause  of  duty.  I  believe  him  to  have 
been  too  strongly  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  self-preservation,  ever 
to  have  placed  himself  in  a  situation 
at  all  hazardous.  In  any  case,  both 
Regine  and  Lenoir  have  passed  out  of 
the  range  of  our  other  friends,  and  can 
affect  them  no  more  for  good  or  evil.  If 
the  reader  be  anxious  to  think  that 
Regine,  however  fitful,  and  impassioned, 
an<i  impulsive,  is  yet  leading  a  changed 
life,  seeking  to  make  some  atonement 
for  her  many  failings  and  errors,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  should  be  loath 
indeed,  to  say  aught  that  might  tend  to 
disturb  such  an  opinion.  I  hope  it 
may  be  correct;  and  I  have  now  said 
all   I   know   on   the   subject. 

For  Grimshaw? 

He   pursues   his   style    of    management 
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— which  has  been  designated  "  the  rough 
and  tumble."  He  rung  the  changes  on 
"  the  'orse,"  "the  hacrobats,"  "the  hopera," 
"the  legitimate,"  &c.  He  has  been  insol- 
vent now  and  then,  of  course.  But  he 
thinks  no  more  of  that  than  of  having 
his  hair  cut.  Altogether  he  is  a  most 
prosperous  and  reputable  man — from 
the  theatrical-manager  point  of  view. 
"There  are  a  good  many  worse  fellers 
about  than  I  am,"  he  says,  proceeding  to 
order  chain  for  his  friends.  Don't  let 
us  seek  to  deprive  him  of  the  consolation 
afforded  by  the  opinion — or  the  liquor. 

Let   us   turn   to   other   matters. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  Wil- 
ford  Hadfield  journeyed  down  to  Gril- 
ling Abbots  to  part  from  his  wife  for 
ever ;  never  to  be  parted  from  her  again. 

Time  has  brought  him  peace,  and 
happiness,    and    success.     He    had   passed 
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through    a   severe   ordeal ;    it  was   not   to 
be   supposed    that   its   effects   would   pass 
away    from   him   on   the   instant,    leaving 
no  trace.     For  some  months  he  remained 
in     a    delicate    state    of    health ;    gradu- 
ally,   however,    to   recover,   under  Violet's 
never-ceasing  care,  and  tenderness,  and  love. 
Some    changes     have    followed    his    re- 
storation    to     health.       He    has    quitted 
London.       He   has   settled   in   the   neigh- 
bourhood    of      Grilling     Abbots.       Yes, 
and    on   the   Hadfield   lands.     He  is  fond 
of  addressing    Steenie    as     his    landlord; 
but    this,    I    fancy,    is    well    understood 
between   them   to   be   only    a    jest.       He 
occupies   the   beautiful   old   Manor  House 
Farm — less    than    half   a    mile   from   the 
Grange.       Steenie   is    said    to    have   had 
his   own   way  in   the   matter;    there  was 
a   great   fight    about  it ;    but    the    ladies 
were   all  on  Steenie's   side, — his  wife  dis- 
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tinguishing  herself  greatly  by  her  gallant 
and  repeated  charges, — and  Wilford  was 
fairly  overwhelmed  at  last  by  numbers, 
and  gave  in.  The  farm  is  understood 
to  be  settled  on  Wilford,  Junior.  A 
very  nice  little  property.  The  house  it- 
self a  noble  old  place — though  but  half 
its  original  size — with  high  gable  ends, 
stone  coigns  and  window  cases;  the  en- 
trance through  a  porch  in  a,  square 
central  turret,  opening  on  to  a  spa- 
cious hall,  oak-panelled,  with  carved 
ceilings,  mantel-pieces,  and  cornices — a 
splendid  scene  to  light  up  with  a  ruddy, 
roaring  Christmas  fire.  And  there  are 
historic  memories  haunting  the  house. 
Prince  Rupert  stopped  there  one  night 
during  the  Civil  War — his  name  is  to 
be  seen  rudely  scratched  on  one  of  the 
window  panes.  Wilford  is  very  happy 
there — very  popular    at   Grilling   Abbots; 

u  2 
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— still,  as  Farmer  Corbet  thinks,  the 
very  image  of  the  gentleman  pictured  at  the 
Grange,  who  went  away  to  Indy,  and 
never  came  back.  And  Mr.  Wilford's  last 
book  had   almost   a   sensational   success. 

The  picture-dealer's  shop  in  Freer 
Street,  Soho,  exists  no  longer.  The 
premises  have  been,  in  part,  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt.  It  is  unmistakeably  a  shop  now, 
— there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it, — open  as 
to  its  ground-floor.  You  can  walk  into  it 
from  the  street.  Mr.  Phillimore's  private 
apartments  are  gone  for  ever.  Instead  may 
be  found  a  butcher's  shop  (removed  from 
Newport  Market),  brilliant  with  raw  meat, 
flashing  knives,  and  choppers,  and  flaring 
flags  of  gas. 

Mr.  Phillimore  has  now  fairly  re- 
tired from  business.  He  found  Freer 
Street  insupportable  after  the  depar- 
ture     of      his      lodgers.       His     protege. 
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Loafe,  even  had  disappeared — the  vic- 
tim, it  was  said,  of  a  street  accident, 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  was 
even  unable  to  "  plant "  paragraphs  con- 
cerning  it    in    the   newspapers. 

Mr.  Phillimore  has  retired  into  the 
country.  He  purchased  old  Mrs. 
Gardiner's  cottage,  just  outside  Grilling 
Abbots.  He  was  anxious,  he  said,  to 
be  near  his  old  friends.  He  has  taken 
to  landscape  art — boasts  very  much  of 
his  collection  of  Gainsboroughs,  and  is 
fond  of  arranging  what  he  calls  "nice 
bits  of  still  life "  in  his  garden.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  greatly  shocked 
when  he  first  learnt  of  the  addition  to 
Wilford's  family  in  the  shape  of  the 
second  child,  little  Gertrude.  He  was 
heard  to  declare  that  the  introduction 
of  a  female  child  into  a  riposa,  was  a 
thing     quite      without     parallel     in     the 
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history  of  art,  and  to  express  his  wonder 
at  what  St.  Joseph  could  have  been 
thinking  about,  or  could  mean  by  such  a 
proceeding.  Mr.  Phillimore  ventured  to 
propound  these  opinions  one  evening  in  the 
parlour  of  the  George  Inn.  It  was  not  clear 
that  they  were  in  the  slightest  degree 
understood.  But  the  old  gentleman  is 
a  favourite  at  the  George.  The  easiest 
chair  and  the  warmest  corner  are 
reserved  for  him ;  all  the  guests  are 
anxious  to  make  way  for  him,  and  add 
to  his  comfort  and  welcome  him. 
Perhaps  from  the  notion  which  Mr.  Joyce, 
I  believe,  originated — touching  the  while 
his  own  circumscribed  brow  with  the 
scarlet  tip  of  his  long-stemmed  pipe — 
that  the  old  gentleman  is  not  quite 
sound  in  his  head.  He  is  reputed 
to  be  rich;  he  delights  to  be  busy 
arranging,    and    cleaning,    and   re-arrang- 
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ing  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  at  the 
Grange ;  and  in  teaching  drawing  and 
a  love  of  art  to  Stephen's  children 
and  to  little  Wilford.  He  has  publicly 
announced  that  the  boy  is  to  be  his 
heir — he  has  developed  into  such  a 
beautiful  Vandyke !  The  old  man  and 
the  boy  are  constantly  together, — it  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  friendship  and 
attachment  existing  between  them.  I 
am  sure  that  Wilford  and  Violet  are 
pleased  at  this — they  have  a  genuine 
regard  for  Mr.  Phillimore — he  is  associa- 
ted in  their  minds  with  a  very 
remarkable  period  of  their  married  life. 
He  is  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Manor 
Farm— he  has  even  at  last  forgiven  little 
Gertrude  for  breaking  up  a  composition 
he  greatly  valued.  But  then  little 
Wilford  was  as  bad — he  would  grow 
out  of  all  pictorial  proportion.      He  is  in- 
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deed  a  tall  young  gentleman  for  his  age. 

The  faithful  Sally  is  still  in  Mr. 
Phillimore's  service,  "ruined  by  clean- 
ing," he  says  sometimes,  contemplating 
her  sadly.  "  Ruined  by  cleaning  and 
country  air;  a  very  doubtful  Rembrandt 
indeed,  now — she's  quite  lost  her  fine 
old  crusted  tone — a  more  respectable 
looking  woman,  perhaps;  but  a  much 
worse  picture."  She  looks  ten  years 
younger— wears  clean  prints,  and  on 
festivals,  cherry-coloured  ribbons  in  her 
caps.  Very  doubtful  improvements  in 
Mr.    Phillimore's   eyes. 

But  he  has  two  consolations — one  in  his 
landscape  collection,  the  other  in  his  cellar. 

"That's  the  best  of  port  wine,"  he 
says,  "it  can't  alter  but  for  the  better; 
years  only  make  it  more  glorious — more 
precious :  particularly  if  you  bought 
in    a   good   year,    and    laid  in  a  tolerable 
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stock.  I  did  both,  and  I'm  happy  to 
say  I  have  a  good  many  dozen  left 
— in   pints,  perfect  nectar  ! " 

I  fancy  that  Madge  and  Tommy 
Eastwood  outgrew  their  attachment  for 
each  other,  if  indeed  such  an  attach- 
ment ever  really  existed.  It  is  certain 
that  young  people  generally  do  get  the 
better  of  their  first  affections,  as  of 
other   infantine   disorders. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  become  a  little  infirm — 
yet,  is  well  and  happy.  "  I  am  growing 
old,"  he  says,  sometimes,  smiling  in  his 
cheery  way.  "  I  have  nothing  else  to 
complain  of;  and  that's  only  to  be 
expected." 

He  is  talking  of  retiring  from  his 
professional  labours ;  village  repute 
adds  that  he  must  have  saved  that 
vague  sum  known  as  "a  pretty  penny," 
and    that   he   can    well    afford    to  retire. 
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Wilford  has  given  his  name  to  one 
of  Mrs.  Stephen's  boys — she  is  satisfied 
at  last  on  that  head.  The  good  lady- 
has  taken  rather  to  match-making,  I 
understand.  She  has  already  decided 
which  of  her  daughters  is  to  be  married 
to  little  Wilford,  and  which  of  her 
young  gentlemen  is  to  proffer  his  hand 
to  little  Miss  Gertrude  Violet ;  of  course, 
however,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the 
arrangement  of  these  affairs.  Meanwhile 
she  is  meditating  a  scheme,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  happiness  of  dear  old 
Mr.  Fuller's  second  daughter,  Madge. 
Perhaps  in  regard  to  this,  more  may 
yet   have  to    be   said. 

And  George  Martin?  What  have  all 
these  years    done    for   him  ? 

Turn  again  to  the  old  room  in  the 
Temple — the  room  in  which  Wilford 
wrote    to    Violet    a     letter    set    out     at 
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length  in  earlier  pages — the  room  looking 
on  to  the  river. 

A  fine  night — clear,  frosty — for  it  is 
winter — a  few  days  before  Christmas, 
185 — .  The  moon  in  the  full  of  her 
wan  splendour,  high  up  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  raining  down  a  shower  of  silver 
upon  the  restless  river.  It  is  so  glorious 
a  night  that  George  Martin,  despite  the 
cold,  quits  his  warm  seat  by  the  fire  to 
stand  at  the  window  and  gaze  out  at  and 
admire  the  marvels  of  the  moonlight. 

He  is  older,  paler,  thinner-looking. 
He  holds  in  his  hands  a  letter  which 
he  crumples  mechanically.  The  letter 
bears  the  postmark  "  Grilling  Abbots." 
It  is  from  Wilford  Hadfield.  Martin 
is  thinking  aloud — unconsciously — a  habit 
men  acquire  who  lead  solitary  lives; 
but  there  are  long  pauses  between  his 
sentences.  Sometimes  he  walks  up  and  down 
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the  room — always,  however,  with  a  re- 
turn to  the  window  to  look  out  at  the 
night — the   moon — the   river. 

"  Yes,  he  is  right.  He  accuses  me 
of  neglecting — avoiding   him. 

"  We  do  seldom  meet.  For  corre- 
spondence, it  is  not  I  think  in  the 
nature  of  men  to  write  letters — conver- 
sational, friendly  letters.  They  can't  do 
it.  Only  grim,  brief,  hard  notes — 
satisfying  neither  writer  nor  reader.  But 
we  are  parted  by  circumstances.  What 
need  has  he  to  linger  in  this  dreadful, 
depressing,    heartless   London  ?  " 

He  turned  to  the  letter  again  for  a  moment. 

"  He  reminds  me  of  my  promise  to 
spend  Christmas  at  Grilling  Abbots.  I 
had  not  forgotten  it — though  I  believe 
I  am  coward  enough  to  shirk  this 
visit,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  He 
says     that      upon      a      shameful     pretext 
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I  evaded  joining  their  happy  party 
last  year — that  we  never  meet  now 
— and  that  it  is  my  fault.  There 
is   truth  in    these  reproaches. 

11  Yet  there  have  been  reasons  for 
my  not  going,  as  she  knows — yet 
will  not  know.  I  feel  sure  that 
she  read  me  through  and  through 
on  that  subject ;  and  gently,  tenderly 
gave  me  her  pity,  her  sympathy — 
as  indeed  she  would  bestow  them 
upon  any  one  who  suffered.  Well, 
well,  that's  all  over  now. 

"  Yes,  I  will  see  Wilford  !  " 

"  Surely  it  is  great  happiness  to  go 
down,  jaded  and  gloomy  from  the 
overwork  of  my  life  here — to  go  down 
to  the  peace  and  calm  of  the  Manor 
Farm — to  hear  in  the  evening  the  lovely 
voice  of  Violet  giving  new  beauty  to 
those   old,    true    melodies   of   Mozart — to 
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talk  with  Wilford  over  a  pipe — to  romp 
with  the  little  boy,  or  to  sing  absurd 
songs,  and  give  endless  rides  upon  my 
knees  to  the  tiny  two-year  old  child, 
Gertrude  Violet,  my  god-daughter,  to 
whom  I  owe  and  must  pay  endless 
presents.  How  dreadful  to  have  children 
thinking  one  shabby !  It's  hard  if  one 
cannot  be  a  hero — even  amongst  them. 
And   then 

"This  is  all  real  pleasure.  Why 
should  I  deprive  myself  of  so  much 
friendship   and   true   kindliness  ? 

"  Yet  I  never  feel  so  old  as  when  I 
am  basking  in  the  radiance  of  that 
youth  and  beauty, — it  is  always  in  the 
strong  sunlight  that  one's  wrinkles  be- 
come the  most  visible; — to  gaze  into 
the  lustrous  depths  of  those  superb 
eyes, — and  then  to  come  back  here  to 
a    life    so    utterly    lonely   and    wretched 
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as  mine  is !  Indeed  solitude  begins  to 
grow  very  insufferable,  very  detestable. 
It  is  because  for  one  reason  these 
thoughts  torture  me,  so  when  I  return 
to  town,  there  I  am  always  vowing  I 
will  never  quit  it  again.  Yes.  I  will 
go  down  to  Grilling  Abbots  for  Christ- 
mas Day — and  to  be  feted  by  that  good 
Mrs.  Stephen  on  New- Year's  Eve.  She 
is  on  my  side,  I  know.  At  least,  I 
shall     be   near " 

He  stopped.  He  unlocked  one  of 
the  drawers  of  his  writing-table,  and  took 
from  it  a  morocco  case.  He  opened 
it — it  contained  a  photographic  portrait, 
a   very   pretty    one. 

He  was  bald — prosaic-looking — living 
up  a  good  many  pairs  of  stairs  in  a 
Temple  garret.     Yet  he  kissed  the  portrait. 

"I  love  her,"  he  said,  tenderly.  Then 
after   a   pause : — 
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"  Who   can   tell   how   this    will   end? 

"Yes.  I  will  go  down  to  the 
Manor  Farm.  I  will  look  carefully 
into  the  dear  child's  sweet  face.  If  1 
can  read  there  but  one  suspicion  of  a 
glance  that  seems  to  bid  me  speak,  I 

"  But  I  must  stop  for  to-night.  Past 
two    o'clock,    and   the  lamp   going   out." 

He  closed  the  morocco  case — to  open 
it,    and    kiss   it   again. 

"  God  bless  her ! "  he  said  fervently. 
And  he  locked  it  again  in  the  drawer. 
(I  suppose  it  is  only  very  young  lovers 
who  carry  portraits  in  their  breast 
pockets.) 

"God   bless   her!" 

It   was   a  portrait   of  Madge. 

"  God  bless  her." 

I    say,    "  Amen  !  " 

THE    END. 

R.  GARDNER,  PRINTER,  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  REGENT'S    PARK. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD   IRVING,  Minister  of 

the  National  Scotch  Church,  London.  Illustrated  by  his  Jour- 
nal and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.     30s. 

"We  who  read  these  memoirs  must  own  to  the  nobility  of  Irving's  character,  the 
grandeur  of  his  aims,  and  the  extent  of  his  powers.  His  friend  Carlyle  bears  this  testi- 
mony to  his  worth  : — '  I  call  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial 
enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  hope  to  find.'  A  character  such  as  this  is  deserving  of 
study,  and  his  life  ought  to  be  written.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  undertaken  the  work,  and 
has  produced  a  biography  of  considerable  merit.  The  author  fully  understands  her 
hero,  and  sets  forth  the  incidents  of  his  career  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  hand.  The 
book  is  a  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant's  'Life  of  Edward  Irving '  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is 
copious,  earnest,  and  eloquent,  earring  the  reader  along,  with  something  of  the  same 
excited  admiration  and  pathetic  sensibility  with  which  it  is  written.  On  every  page 
there  is  the  impress  of  a  large  and  masterly  comprehension,  and  of  a  bold,  fluent,  and 
poetic  skill  of  portraiture  Irving  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor  is  not  only  fully  sketched, 
but  exhibited  with  many  broad,  powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong 
impression.'* — E'Jinfmryh  Review. 

"  We  thank  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  her  beautiful  and  pathetic  narrative.  Hers  is  a  book 
which  few  of  any  creed  can  read  without  some  profit,  and  still  fewer  will  close  without 
regret.  It  is  saying  much,  in  this  case,  to  say  that  the  biographer  is  worthy  of  the 
man.  *  *  *  The  journal  which  Irving  kept  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  that 
was  ever  given  to  the  public,  and  must  be  read  by  any  who  would  form  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  noble  and  simple  character." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir  Irving's  life  ought  to  have  a 
niche  in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller 
of  instruction,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Renew. 

"  A  full  detailed  biography  of  Irving  we  have  not  seen  till  now.  In  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
volumes  we  trace  the  history,  and  mark  the  aspect,  the  joy,  and  grief,  and  conflict  of 
his  life,  as  we  have  never  before  been  able  to  do.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  work  is  admirable, 
presenting  a  most  living,  consistent,  vivid  picture  of  Irving." — Macmi/lan's  Mag. 

"  We  can  allot  Mrs.  Oliphant  no  higher  eulogy  than  that  her  work  is  worthy  of  him 
whom  it  commemorates.  She  has  contributed  to  our  literature  a  work  that  will  rank 
among  the  best  of  biographies,  one  that  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Hanna's  '  Life 
of  Chalmers,'  and  Stanley's  '  Life  of  Arnold.' " — Parthenon. 

"  A  highly  instructive  and  profoundly  interesting  life  of  Edward  Irving." — Scotsman. 

ITALY    UNDER    VICTOR    EMMANUEL.      A 

Personal  Narrative.    By  Count  Charles  Arrivabene.     2  vols. 
8vo,  with  charts,  30s. 

"A  bright  and  cheery  book.  A  piece  of  history  like  the  aspect  and  fortunes  of  the 
land  it  describes  so  well,  to  freshen  the  memory  and  make  glad  the  heart.  Count 
Arrivabene  is  a  true  artist.  The  t-un  shines  on  his  pag<-,  and  a  youthful  spirit  glows  in 
his  style.  And  then  what  a  story  he  has  to  tell ! — one  that  will  interest  the  passions 
of  men  and  the  sympathies  of  women  to  the  end  of  time." — Athenceum. 

"  Count  Arrivabene  was  singularly  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  here  per- 
formed. His  thorough  mastery  of  our  language  enabled  him  to  interpret  his  Italian 
experiences  to  an  Enulisii  audience  with  a  perspicuity  which  is  ran-  even  among  our 
own  countrymen.  His  rank  gave  him  access  to  the  superior  authorities  everywhere, 
and  thus  his  information  carries  with  it  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  whilst  his  own  natural 
powers  of  observation  and  comment  are  considerable.  He  has  produced  a  most  im- 
portant and  stirring  book.  To  say  that  it  is  interesting  would  be  to  express  inade- 
quately the  absorbing  power  it  exercises  over  the  attention  and  the  excitement  with 
which  it  fills  the  mind."—  Daily  Ness. 

"  '  Italy  under  Vic  or  Emmanuel '  merits,  and  will  doubtless  rece've,  considerable 
attention.  Undo:- the  writer's  ayes  were  transacted  the  eventful  scenes  in  which  a 
powerful  nation  v.hs  born  out  of  a  few  petty  states.  The  narrative  is  rapid,  animated, 
and  bri-athles-ly  Interesting." — Cornhill Magazine. 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to 
know  what  she  is,  what  she  has  done,  and  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count 
Arrivabene's  ample  volumes,  which  are  written  in  a  style  singularly  vivid  and 
dramatic."— Dickens's  All  the  Fear  Round. 
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LES  MISERABLES.   By  VICTOR  HUGO.   THE 

AUTHORIZED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
Second  Edition.      Complete  in  3  vols,  post  8vo.     Price  31s.  6d. 

"We  think  it  will  be  seen  on  the  whole  that  this  work  has  something  more  than  the 
beauties  of  an  exquisite  style  or  the  word  compelling  power  of  a  literary  Zeus  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  tender  care  of  a  distant  posterity ;  that  in  dealing  with  all  the  emotions, 
passions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor  Hugo 
has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius  and  the  loving  patience  and  con- 
scientious labour  of  a  true  artist.  But  the  merits  of  Les  Miserables  do  not  merely  con- 
sist in  the  conception  of  it  as  a  whole,  it  abounds  page  after  page  with  details  of  un- 
equalled beauty." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  '  Les  Miserables '  is  one  of  those  rare  works  which  have  a  strong  personal  interest  in 
addition  to  their  intrinsic  importance.  It  is  not  merely  the  work  of  a  truly  great  man, 
but  it  is  his  great  and  favourite  work — the  fruit  of  years  of  thought  and  labour.  Victor 
Hugo  is  almost  the  only  French  imaginative  writer  of  the  present  century  who  is  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  has  wonderful  poetical  power,  and  he 
has  the  faculty,  which  hardly  any  other  French  novelist  possesses,  of  drawing  beautiful 
as  well  as  striking  pictures.  Another  feature  for  which  Victor  Hugo's  book  deserves 
high  praise  is  its  perfect  purity.  Any  one  who  reals  the  Bible  and  Shakspcare  may 
read  '  Les  Miserables.'  The  story  is  admirable,  and  is  put  together  with  unsur- 
passable art,  care,  life,  and  simplicity.  Some  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  con- 
summate skill." — Daily  News. 

"  '  Les  .Miserables  '  is  a  novel  which,  for  development  of  character,  ingenuity  of  con- 
struction, beauty  of  language,  and  absorbing  interest  of  situation,  is  approached  by 
very  few.  Having  carefully  examined  Mr.  Wraxall's  translation  of  this  celebrated 
work,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  a  perfectly  faithful  version, 
retaining,  as  nearly  as  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  languages  admits  of, 
all  the  spirit  and  point  of  the  original.  In  its  present  form  '  Les  Miserables  '  stands  a 
very  fair  chance  of  having  as  wide  a  sale  as  the  French  edition." — Examiner. 

"  There  is  much  to  admire  in  '  Les  Miserables.'  There  are  passages  breathing  the 
noblest  spirit  with  a  sustained  loftiness  of  tone.  There  are  others  full  of  touching 
pathos.  M.  Hugo  is  one  of  the  keenest  observers  and  most  powerful  delineators  of  the 
human  soul  in  all  its  various  phases  of  emotion.  Nor  is  it  the  fiercer  gusts  alone  that 
he  can  portray.  His  range  is  wide,  and  he  is  equally  masterly  in  analysing  the  calmer 
but  more  subtle  currents  which  stir  the  heart  to  its  very  depths." — Saturday  R  view. 

"  A  book  replete  with  burning  eloquence,  with  magnificent  narrative,  with  astounding 
adventure." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  PRIVATE  DIARY  OF  RICHARD,  DUKE 

OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.  3  vols,  post 
8vo,  with  Portrait,  31s.  6d. 

Among  others  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  celebrated  contemporaries  and  ac- 
quaintances, of  whom  anecdotes  will  be  found  in  these  volumes,  are — George  the 
Fourth;  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  "Wellington,  and  Bedford;  the  Marquesses  of  Hertford 
and  Lansdowne;  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Westmoreland;  Lords  Grenville, 
Brougham,  Errol,  Yarborough,  Arundel,  Hardwick,  Blessington,  and  Dalhousie;  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  Mr.  Canning ;  Ladies  Shrewsbury,  Westmoreland,  Ponsonby,  Errol,  Bra- 
bazon,  Howard,  &c.  Amongst  the  Royal  and  distinguished  Foreigners  are  the  Kings  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  Bavaria,  the  Pope  and  the  principal  Cardinals,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Modena,  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  Napoleon,  Queen  Hortense,  Louis,  Jerome 
and  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Chateaubriand,  and  a  host  of  the  political,  literary,  and  artistic 
celebrities  of  the  period  over  which  the  Diary  extends. 

"  A  very  amusing  chronicle.  That  it  will  be  read  with  curiosity  we  cannot  doubt." 
— Athenauim. 

"This  Diary  has  intrinsic  interest  apart  from  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the 
writer.    It  abounds  in  anecdote." — Examiner. 

THE    CHURCH    AND   THE   CHURCHES;   or, 

THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER.    By  Dr. 
Dollinger.       Translated,    with   the    Author's   permission,   by 
William  Bernard  Mac  Cabe.     1  vol.  8vo,  15s. 
M  This  volume  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  Roman  question,  and  will 
long  remain  the  greatest  authority  upon  it.    To  theologians,  the  masterly  review  of  all 
the  existing  churches  and  sects,  as  they  bear  upon  the  spiritual  power,  must  be  of  im- 
measurable value.    The  history  of  the  temporal  power  is  full  of  interest." — Athenceum. 
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ENGLISH  AVOMEN  OF  LETTERS.    By  Julia 

Kavanagh,  Author  of  "  Nathalie,"  "  Adele,"  "  French  Women  of 

Letters,"  &c.  2  vols.,  21s. 
"This  work  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  will  be  a  pleasant  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  times,  and  in  raising  a  shrine  to  the  merits  of  some  of  the  leading  English  women  of 
literature,  Miss  Kavanagh  has  also  associated  her  own  name  with  theirs.  The  work 
comprises  a  biography  of  eacli  authoress  (all  women  of  renown  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion), and  an  account  and  analysis  of  her  principal  novels.  To  this  task  M  iss  Kavanagh 
has  brought  knowledge  of  her  subject,  delicacy  of  discrimination,  industry,  and  a  genial 
humour,  which  makes  her  sketches  pleasant  to  read."' — Athenaeum. 

THE  LIFE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  from 

Original  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends,  and 
Fellow  Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  30s. 

"  Mr.  Thornbury  has  had  every  possible  advantage  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
biography — a  personal  acquaintance  with  Turner,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  the 
ready  assistance  of  all  Turner's  friends.  Of  the  immense  mass  of  materials  brought 
together  Mr.  Thornbury  has  made  skilful  use,  and  constructed  an  honest  memorial  of 
the  great  painter.  He  has  done  his  part  ably.  The  artist  will  refer  to  these  volumes 
for  authentic  information  regarding  the  great  modern  master  and  his  works,  and  the  stu- 
dent of  life  and  manners  will  find  in  them  a  rich  store  of  entertainment." — Daily  News. 

•Mr.  Thornbury 's  work  must  not  only  be  considered  as  the  very  best  that  he  has 
written,  but  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  artistic  biography.  To  the  professional 
student  it  wiU  be  especially  interesting." — Spectator. 

"  Henceforward  nobody  can  have  any  excuse  for  re-opening  this  subject  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury has  collected  a  mass  of  information  larger  in  quantity  and  fuller  in  detail  than  Tur- 
ner's uncommunicative  character  could  have  justified  any  one  in  expecting." — Blackwood 

TRAVELS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA ;    with  the 

Narrative  of  a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver's  Island.  By 
Captain  C.  E.  Barrett  Lennard.     1  vol.  8vo. 

"Captain  Lennard  describes  British  Columbia  as  a  country  in  which  the  steady 
emigrant  may  thrive  whether  as  miner,  manufacturer,  or  agriculturist.  He  was 
two  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  North  American  Continent,  he  made 
numerous  land  excursions,  with  a  visit  to  the  Fraser  River  in  Columbia,  and  to 
New  Westminster,  the  capital,  he  cruised  round  Vancouver's  Island  in  a  yacht, 
and  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  few  of  which  have 
been  familiarly  known  to  Europe.  We  leave  this  lively  and  interesting  volume  to 
the  reader." — Athenccum. 

"A  most  valuable  accession  to  our  Colonial  literature.  Captain  Lennard  gives  a 
vast  amount  of  information  respecting  the  two  colonies,  of  that  kind  which  an  in- 
tending emigrant  would  be  most  glad  to  receive."—  Daily  News. 

FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.     By  a  Prison  Ma- 
tron.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    2  vols.,  21s. 

"  There  are  many  obvious  reasons  why  records  of  prison  life  should  prove  an  attrac- 
tive department  of  literature,  though  ordinarily  they  are  more  welcome  than  deserving 
of  encouragement,  because  they  minister  to  the  cravings  of  our  curiosity  only.  The 
present  volumes  have  at  least  this  higher  pretension,  that  while  they  satiate  our  in- 
terest in  pet  murderesses  and  other  prison  monstrosities,  they  aim  at  affording  us  a 
fuller  view  of  the  working  of  a  retired  and  special  department  of  State  administration. 
The  authoress,  who  has  herself  been  a  prison  matron,  writes  throughout  with  good 
sense,  good  taste,  and  good  feeling.  The  phenomena  of  female  prison  life  which  she 
describes  are  most  curious,  and  we  consider  her  book  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  new  in 
the  form  and  details  of  its  information." — Ihe  Times. 

"  This  book  should  ha\  e  many  readers  among  our  bocial  reformers  of  both  sexes, 
and  few,  it  any,  wi;l  close  it  without  serious  thought  having  been  stiired  by  the 
details  and  suggestions  contatmd  in  it" '—  Athenceum. 

'•This  is  one  ot  the  most  genuine  books -piobabiy  the  best  woman's  book  of  the 
year.  It  is  full  of  living  interest.  It  is  the  genuine  aud  simple  utterance  of  ex- 
periences, interesting,  touching,  and  useful  to  be  known.  It  contains,  besides  the 
details  of  prison  life,  a  series  ot  sketches  of  prison  charucteis,  various  anu  curi<  us, 
which  are  vivid  and  interesting  as  the  liveliest  inventions  of  the  novelist."— 
Examiner 
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GREECE    AND     THE     GREEKS.      Being    the 

Narrative  of  a  Winter  Residence  and  Summer  Travel  in  Greece 
and  its  Islands.  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary 
Howitt.    2  vols.,  21s. 

THIRTY     YEARS'     MUSICAL     RECOLLEC- 
TIONS.   By  Henry  F.  Chorley.    2  vols.,  with  Portraits,  21s. 

"Every  page  of  these  volumes  offers  pleasant  reminiscences  of  some  thirty 
years'  experience  No  one  singer  of  merit,  or  pretension  to  it,  no  distinguished 
composer  of  the  period,  is  without  his  or  her  portrait.  Whether  as  a  conscientious 
history,  a  graceful  series  of  portraits,  or  an  anecdotical  record,  the  author  must  be 
congratulated  on  the  work  he  has  accomplished." — Achenceum. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER,  K.C.B.    From  his  Private 
Papers  and    Official   Documents.      By   Major-General    Elers 
Napier.    2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Portrait  and  Charts,  30s. 
"A  work  of  great  interest,  with  much  that  is  amusing  for  the  general,  and  more  that 

is  instructive  to  the  professional  reader." — Athenaeum. 

DOWN  SOUTH;  or  an  Englishman's  Experience  at 

the  Seat  of  War  in  America.    By  S.  Phillips  D-vt,  Esq.,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald.  2  vols.,  with  Portraits,  21s. 
•'A  very  readable  and  entertaining  hook.     Mr.  Day's  adventures  are  well  told,  and 
this  story  well  deserves  to  he  treasured  as  a  permanent  record  of  this  mijjhty  con- 
test.    There  are  clever  and  characteristic  sketches  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Beauregard, 
Floyd,  Stephens,  Polk,  and  other  celebrities."—  John  Bull. 

FRENCH  WOMEN  OF   LETTERS.    By  Julia 

Kavanagh,  author  of  "Nathalie,"  "  Adele,"  &c.     2  vols.,  21s. 

"  Miss  Kavanagh's  book  is  a  very  good  one.  It  will  obtain  not  only  a  popular  success, 
but  also  a  permanent  place  in  the  library.  It  covers  ground  new  to  most  English  readers. 
Ten  women— all  very  famous  in  their  day — are  taken  as  centres  of  literary  history  in 
successive  periods ;  and  in  the  story  of  their  lives,  still  more  in  the  analysis  given  of 
their  works,  we  have  the  several  stages  of  French  life  truly  reflected" — Examiner. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.     By  Fred- 

rika  Bremer.    Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.    2  vols.,  21s. 
"  A  good  specimen  of  what  travels  should  be — intelligent,  unaffected,  and  giving  exact 
impressions." — Athenaeum. 

THE  OKAVANGO  RIVER;  A  NARRATIVE  OF 

TRAVEL,     EXPLORATION,    AND     ADVENTURE.       By 
Charles  John  Andersson,     Author  of    "Lake  Ngami."     1 
vol.,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations.     21s.  bound. 
M  Mr.  Andersson's  book,  from  the  number  of  well-told  adventures,  its  rich  fund  ol 

information,  and  spirited  illustrations,  will  command  a  wide  circle  of  readers.    The 

Interest  of  his  story  never  flags  for  a  moment." — Athenaeum. 

TRAVELS     IN     THE     REGIONS     OF     THE 

AMOOR,  and  the  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  op 
India  and  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  "  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  Her  Majesty.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo.,  with 
Map  and  83  Illustrations.     Elegantly  bound.        ^ 

THE  RECREATIONS  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.    By 

Lord  William  Lennox.    2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.    21s. 


NOW    IN    COURSE   OF     PUBLICATION.       EACH   WORK     COMPLETE    IN    A     SINGLE    VOLUME, 

illustrated  by  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Leech,  Birket  Foster,  John  Gilbert, 
Tenniel,  <fcc,  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  price  5s., 
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OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 
POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

VOL  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  &  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Edi- 
tions of  Popular  Modern  Works  forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be 
a  very  successful  undertaking.  'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam 
Slick's  witty  nnd  humorous  productions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which 
it  cannot  fail  to  attain  in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  com- 
bines with  the  great  recommendations  of  a  clear  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser, 
but  still  attractive  merits,  of  being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent- both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand,  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

VOL.  HI.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY    ELIOT   "WARBURTON. 
"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  i  emarkabie  for  its  reverent  and  serious  spirit."— Quarterly 
Review. 

VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.     BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.    Its  matter  is  good."—  Athenceum. 

VOL.  V.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.*' 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogethei  practical." — Examiner. 

VOL.  VI.-ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  MAITLAND." 
"  '  Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by 
its  admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery."— Post. 

VOL.  VII.-SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"The  best  of  all  Judge  Haliburton's  admirable  works.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
books  we  ever  read,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it." — Stawtard. 

VOL  VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  POPES. 

"A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns." — Athenceum. 

VOL.  IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY   THE    AUTHOR   OF    "JOHN   HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN." 
"  In  '  A  Life  for  aLife '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced 
a  work  of  strong  effect." — Athenceum. 

VOL.  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.  BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book;  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to 
those  who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

VOL.  XI.—  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  story  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.    They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while." — Athenaeum. 
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VOL.  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.    BY  SAM  SLICK. 

41  This  work  is  redolent  of  the  hearty  fun  and  strong  sense  of  our  old  friend 
'Sam  Slick.'  Every  page  is  alive  with  fresh  sketches  of  character,  droll,  quaint,  racy 
sayings,  good-humoured  practical  jokes,  and  capitally  told  anecdotes  " — Chronicle. 

VOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,' 
has  the  same  elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Qlobe. 

VOL.  XrV— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;   OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY   SIR   BERNARD    BURKE. 
"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  work  of  amusement  this  most  interest- 
ing book,      It  ought  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

VOL.    XV.— THE    LAIRD    OF   NORLAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MRS.  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 

"  Scottish  life  and  character  are  here  delineated  with  true  artistic  skill." — Herald. 

VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

44  Mrs.  Gretton's  work  is  interesting,  and  full  of  instruction." — The  Times. 

VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

44  We  cordially  commend  this  book.  The  same  graphic  power,  deep  pathos,  health- 
ful sentiment,  and  masterly  execution,  which  place  that  beautiful  work  4John 
Halifax,'  among  the  English  classics,  are  everywhere  displayed." — Chronicle. 

VOL.  XVIIL— THE  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET, 

44  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

44  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax,* 
and  4  The  Caxtons.'  "—Herald. 

VOL.  XX.- THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 
44  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.    The  present  cheap 
and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 

VOL.  XXL— ADELE.     BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

44  Adele  is  the  best  work  we  have  had  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story. 
The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly  to  the  close." — Athenceum. 

VOL.   XXII.  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "  JOHN   HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN." 
44  These  4  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.   The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

VOL.  XXIIL— GRANDMOTHERS  MONEY. 

41 A  good  novel.    The  most  interesting  of  the  author's  productions." — Athenaum. 

VOL.  XXIV— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY   J.    C.    JEAFFRESON,    ESQ. 
44  A  delightful  book." — Athen&um.      '  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library."— Lancet. 

VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

44  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunily  to  read  this  book.  It  is  well  worth  the 
study." — Athenceum 
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LODGE'S    PEERAGE 

AND    BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 


Lodge  s  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 
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rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
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Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Lukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Chiistian  and 
their  Husbands'  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who.  having  mar- 
ried Commoners,  are  styled  Honourable 
Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband  being 
a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable  Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"  Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first  it  is 
on  a  better  plan  ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject.  -  Spectator. 

"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.   It  is  a  most  useful  publication,  —limes. 

"  As  perfect  a  Peerage  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  see  published."— Herald. 
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MARION  LESLIE.    By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton.  3  vols. 
SLAVES  OF  THE  RING;    or,  Before  and  After. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"This  work  is  both  well  written  and  interesting.  The  chief  merit  of  the  work  con- 
sists in  the  skill  with  which  the  chief  characters  are  discriminated.  They  standout 
with  a  degree  of  distinctness  which  we  have  rarely  seen  surpassed."— Sun. 

"These  volumes  will  sustain  the  Author's  reputation."— John  Bull. 

THE  MAROON.    By  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  Author 

of  "  The  Rifle  Rangers,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  In  this  brilliant  and  exciting  romance  there  are  scenes  which  equal,  if  they  do  not 
surpass,  anything  which  the  author  has  yet  achieved." — Morning  Post. 

"  Popular  as  are  the  writings  of  this  author,  the  interest  of  '  The  Maroon '  must  be 
considerably  increased  at  this  time  when  all  thoughts  aie  turned  to  the  western  conti- 
nent; Capt.  Reid  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  add  what  may  be  called  personal 
experience  to  a  more  than  ordinary  happy  power  of  description,  'The  Maroon'  will 
rank  among  Capt.  Mayne  Reid's  most  popular  books." — Athenceum. 

THE    LADIES    OF   LOVEL-  LEIGH.     By  the 

Author  of  "Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids,"  &c.     3  vol3. 
"The  author  of  this  interesting  ta'e  has  not  now  for  the  fust  time  proved   to  the 
world  her  extraordinary  power  in  delineating  the  affections      The  lisson   is   one  of 
impressive  force  "  -Daily  Ne>rs,     "  A  very  pleasant  novel.     The  three  sisters  dwell- 
in^  together  at  Lovl  Leitrh  is  a  charming  picture  "—Press. 

JOHN   ARNOLD.       By  the  Author  of  "Mathew 

Paxton."    3  vols. 
"  A  sensible  and  kindly  novel,  in  which  scenes  of  life   in  a  great  manufacturing 
town  are  pleasantly  contrasted  with  rural  sketches." — Examiner. 
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